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Louis Jolliet 
The Middle Years, 1674-1686 


Jolliet’s career can be conveniently centered around his three 
great voyages of discovery and exploration for which evidence is 
available. His most famous voyage during which he discovered the 
Mississippi was made before he was thirty years old. As is well- 
known, on his return journey to Canada in July 1674, his canoe cap- 
sized when he was in sight of Montreal, and so he lost the journal 
of his voyage as well as the map of the country traversed in 1673. 
On August 1, 1674, after interviewing Jolliet, Father Dablon com- 
mitted to writing what the explorer was able to recall of his 
experiences.’ 

His second great voyage took him to Hudson Bay. Since the 
manuscript and cartographical documentation of this voyage have 
already been analyzed,* it only remains to recount Jolliet’s activities 
on the Lower St. Lawrence during the years immediately preceding 
and immediately following this northern journey. This we shall do 
in the present article. 

Although it is fairly certain that he explored the Atlantic coast 
of Labrador in 1689, no document enables us to know, except in the 
vaguest manner, how far north he went. We have, however, the 
autograph journal of his last great voyage of exploration in 1694. 
In that year, he explored and surveyed the northern shore of the St. 
Lawrence from Mingan to Cape St. Charles, and the sea coast from 
Cape St. Charles to latitude 56° 11’, near present-day Zoar. The 
present writer's study of his activities between 1686 and 1700 as well 





1 “The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,”” Mmp-AMERICA, 
XXVI, 1944, 301-324. 
2“The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay in 1679,” ibid., 221-250. 
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68 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


as the previously unedited journal of this exploration will be pub- 
lished in the Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 
1944-1945 

When Jolliet left Quebec for the West in October 1672, he had 
been officially commissioned by Talon to search for a water route to 
the Sea of the South and for “the great river which they [the In- 
dians} call Michissipi, and which, it is believed, discharges itself into 
the Sea of California.” From Frontenac’s letter, it is clear that this 
commission had been given before the arrival of the governor at 
Quebec on September 7 or 8, and that Frontenac approved Talon’s 
choice.* It was therefore Jolliet’s duty to report to Frontenac on his 
return. This he did, communicating to the governor “the [note- 
worthy} details which he was able to recall” as well as a “map” of 
the country discovered. In November 1674, Frontenac notified the 
minister that his secretary was bringing these documents to Paris.‘ 

We have discussed elsewhere what these “noteworthy details” 
probably were;° and in a later article we shall endeavor to recon- 
struct Jolliet’s original map which has been lost. We have no means 
of knowing whether this map was made shortly after his return to 
Quebec, or in the latter part of October. One reason for thinking 
that it was made at a later date is that Jolliet had learned by then 
that the map which he had left at Sault Ste Marie had perished in 
the fire that destroyed the Jesuit house there.® 

From July to November 1674, we can follow Jolliet’s movements. 
We know that he was in Montreal from before July 7 to July 16, 
and that he arrived in Quebec before August 1. On October 3, he 
appeared before the Sovereign Council,’ and a week later he wrote 
to Bishop Laval who was then in France.* Although Frontenac does 
not say so, it is likely that Jolliet was in Quebec in November 1674, 


3 Frontenac to Colbert, November 2, 1672, Archives des Colonies, (AC), 
C 11A, 3:248v. The passage reads “Il [Talon] a aussi jugé expédient . 
d’envoyer le St Joliet....”; in the Rapport de l’Archiviste de Province 
de Québec pour 1926-1927 (RAPQ), Quebec, 1927, 18, it reads as follows: 
“Tl a aussi été jugé expédient.. a envoyer le Sr Joliet... ..."; a difference 
nae | of note in view of subsequent events. 

rontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674, RAPQ, 1927, 77. 

5 “The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” M1p-AMERICA, 
XXVI, 1944, 313-314. 

6 Frontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674, RAPQ, 1927, 77; R. G. 
Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (JR) 73 volumes, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, 58:256-262. 

7 “Louis Joliet. Early Years: 1645-1674,” Mip-America, XXVII, 
1945, 24-25. 

& “The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” ibid., XX VI, 
1944, 309-310. This letter as well as other contempo documents rela- 
_ to the discovery of the Mississippi will be enalyned in a subsequent 
article 
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and that he did not leave town between this date and the following 
October when his marriage took place. 

Romain Becquet, the notary, in drawing up the marriage contract 
on October 1, 1675, wrote that the bridegroom was the “Sieur Louis 
Jolliet, domiciled in this town of Quebec,” and that the name of the 
bride was Claire-Frangoise Bissot. Among those who signed the 
contract were Jacques Lalande, who had married the widowed moth- 
er of Claire Bissot three weeks earlier; Louis Rouer de Villeray, 
first councillor of the Sovereign Council; Jacques Leber, a Montreal 
merchant; Charles Bazire, collector general of the king’s revenues 
in the colony; and Denis-Joseph Ruette d’ Auteuil, the king’s attorney 
general. Villeray and Leber are said to be the friends of the bride- 
groom, while Bazire and Ruette d’Auteuil are mentioned as friends 
of the bride.? The contract was signed on Tuesday, and the marri- 
age itself took place on the following Monday in the cathedral of 
Quebec. M. Henri de Berniéres, vicar-general of the Bishop of 
Quebec and parish priest of the cathedral, officiated.’° 

“One of those who brought the most glory, if not the most afflu- 
ence” to the Bissot family, wrote J.-E. Roy, “was certainly Louis 
Jolliet.... What Canadian family does not seek the honor of being 
in some way related to this daring explorer? All the great names 
of the colony are connected with this illustrious man, the son of a 
poor wheel-wright who worked for a company of merchants.’"™ 
Before his voyage to the Mississippi, Jolliet himself had traded in 
the West, and the minutes of a law-suit that dragged on through 
January and February 1676,’ show that after his marriage, he, too, 
like his friends and relatives, became a merchant, and that he spent 
the winter of 1675-1676 in Quebec. Here, his eldest son, Louis, 
was born on August 11, 1676;'* and on October 20, he was one of 
the inhabitants present at a meeting called by Duchesneau for the 
purpose of regulating the price of beaver pelts.** 

It was about this time that Jolliet petitioned Colbert through 
Duchesneau for leave to go to the Illinois country. The exact date 





9 The contract is printed in E. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, Découvreur du 
Mississipi et du pays des Illinois, premier seigneur de I’Ile dAnticosti, 
Montreal, 19132, 186-188. 

10 Photogra graph of the entry in the register of the cathedral of Quebec 
in RAPQ, Rey acing p. 224; printed in Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 189. 

1 J.-E. cited in Gagnon, op. cit., 190. 
12 Sontietle et délibérations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle 
France, 1663-1670, 6 volumes, Quebec, 1885-1891, II, 34-39, 41, 45. 
3C. Tanguay, Dictionnaire généalogique ‘des familles "canadiennes, 
7 Pa Montreal, 1871-1890, I, 324. 
14 AC, F 3, 2: S2v. 
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is not known because the letters of Duchesneau, like those of Fron- 
tenac, for the years 1676-1678 have not come to light. That a peti- 
tion was sent, we know only from the minister's answer dated April 
28, 1677, in which he says: 


His Majesty is unwilling to grant the leave asked by the Sieur Jolliet to 
go to the Illinois country with twenty men in order to begin a settlement 
there. The number of settlers in [Lower] Canada should be increased be- 
fore thinking of settlements elsewhere; this should be your guiding principle 
with regard to newly made discoveries.15 


It was only logical that Jolliet should have asked for a concession 
in the Illinois country where, as he had told Dablon in 1674, “a 
settler would not have to spend ten years cutting down and burning 
trees, for on the very day of his arrival he could put his plow into 
the ground.”’® Gagnon'’ comments on Colbert's refusal by saying 
that it was consistent with what the minister had written to Talon 
in 1666,* but Gagnon fails to call attention to Colbert's incon- 
sistency in granting to Frontenac’s protégé, La Salle, in 1678, much 
more than he had refused to Jolliet in 1677. 

Quite improbable theories have been elaborated to explain Fron- 
tenac’s attitude toward Jolliet between 1675 and 1682; yet the ex- 
planation of the governor's antagonism is quite simple: the friends 
of the explorer and his protectors were Frontenac’s political oppo- 
nents. On returning from his voyage of discovery, Jolliet had paid 
his respects by naming the great river and a section of the Mississippi 
Valley after the governor; but he did not feel that he had to espouse 
Frontenac’s petty quarrels and thus turn his back upon those who 
had befriended and helped him when he was in need. It is to the 
credit of Jolliet that he did not imitate La Salle’s ingratitude toward 
his benefactors.*® 

Among the witnesses who signed Jolliet’s marriage contract on 
October 1, 1675, were, as we saw, Louis Rouer de Villeray and 
Denis-Joseph Ruette d’Auteuil. Those who have studied the history 
of Frontenac’s first administration, especially the events of 1675, 
can easily imagine what the governor must have thought of one 
whose prominent friends were men whom he considered his “ene- 


15 AC, B 71:76. 

16 “Relation de la decouverte de la Mer du Sud....,” Mimp-AMERICA, 
XXVI, 1944, 323. 

17 Ga on, Louis Jolliet, 194. 

18 Colbert to Talon, January 5, 1666, RAPQ, 1931, 43. 

19 J. Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits, Chicago, 1939, 213. 
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mies.” Jolliet was also obligated to Laval,”° who returned to Cana- 
da in that year. Besides, he was protected by Duchesneau during the 
seven years that the intendant remained in Canada, and contrary to 
the assertions of theorists, he always remained on good terms with 
the Jesuits. 

We do not know what share Frontenac had, directly or indirectly, 
in Colbert’s refusal to allow Jolliet to found a settlement in the 
Illinois country, which he had discovered four years earlier; but we 
do know that in the following year, La Salle, who had the support 
of the governor's agents in Paris, was granted what had been refused 
to Jolliet, although La Salle had as yet made no discoveries. We 
also know that at the beginning of 1677, shortly before Colbert sent 
his “guiding principle” to Duchesneau, these same agents of Fron- 
tenac were very active in Paris, and although La Chesnaye had 
offered to defray the initial expenses for the Illinois project, “‘Jolliet’s 
petition was not granted.”*? 

The news of this refusal reached Quebec in the summer of 1677. 
Gagnon writes that after his petition had thus been rejected, ‘‘Jolliet 
devoted himself to a project dear to his new family, that is, to the 
exploitation of the resources of the Lower St. Lawrence and of the 
gulf. From the Canadian archives we learn that he sometimes 
served as a public functionary in Quebec. We shall pass these de- 
tails over in silence, and shall be satisfied with mentioning that on 
one occasion he was called to give his advice on a particularly deli- 
cate subject.”** We do not know what Gagnon means by “these 
details” concerning Jolliet’s activities in behalf of the welfare of the 
community, unless he is referring to two notarial documents showing 
that Jolliet acted as tutor of the younger children of Frangois Bissot, 
the deceased father of his wife.2* Gagnon may also be thinking of 
the meeting of the inhabitants called in by Duchesneau to regulate 
the price of beaver pelts. This meeting, however, took place in 1676, 
before the unfavorable answer to Jolliet’s petition reached Quebec. 

Between the summer of 1677 and the “brandy parliament” (Gag- 
non’s “particularly delicate subject’’), Jolliet’s name appears several 
times in notarial acts and in legal records.*4 On June 18, 1678, for 
instance, one week after the birth of his second child, Charles, one 





20“Louis Jolliet. Early Years: 1645-1674,” Mim-AmeEricA, XXVII, 


1945, 6-8. 
i D. Brymner, ed., Report on Canadian Archives 1885, Ottawa, 1886, 


cxvi. 
22 Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 195. 
23 A. Roy, ed., Inventaire des Greffes des Notaires du Régime Fran- 
gais, YS +. 1943, 149, 158. 
f. Roy, Inventaire des Greffes, IV, 31, III, 159, IV, 37. 
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Pierre Norman summoned “Louis Jolliet, bourgeois of this town 
{Quebec]},” to appear before the Sovereign Council.*® 

Before we discuss the ‘brandy parliament,’ a few words should 
be said about a document written in Paris in 1678, wherein is found 
an echo of Frontenac’s antagonism to Jolliet. When analyzing this 
document,** we showed that, besides being sprinkled with egregious 
blunders, the text had been carelessly edited and tampered with by 
Margry, and we called attention to his erroneous attribution of 
authorship. Margry calls it a letter of Frontenac, although it is 
actually one of Claude Bernou’s memoirs, which he composed in 
1678, using as his sources a letter of Frontenac and information re- 
ceived from the latter's partisans in Canada. In a footnote at the 
beginning, Margry says that his main reason for publishing the 
document is because “it contains very important statements relative 
to Cavalier de la Salle and Jolliet.”*" In the entire memoir there is 
only one “important statement’’ which Margry had already given as 
the third “proof” for his contention that La Salle had discovered the 
Mississippi before Jolliet.2* We here reproduce the whole passage 
in its original form, as found in Bernou’s memoir. 


Et cest pour cela Monsgr quils [the diocesan clergy and the Jesuits} ont 
entrepris 2 choses de concert avec mr. du Chaisneau et le S™ Bazire, la lere 
(de demander la concession du lac Erié et de Celuy des Ilinois) [the words 
in parentheses are deleted; the following passage written in the margin 
takes their place} quayant appris que mr de la Salle auoit dessein de de- 
mander la concession du Lac Erié et de celuy des Ilinois dont le ler est une 
suitte de sa concession du commerce du lac frontenac qui vient la pluspart 
du lac Erié a lentree duquel il a necessairemt besoin de faire un fort pour 
— les anglois de sen emparer lesquels [four words so deleted as 
to be illegible} au rapport des RR pp Jesuites mesmes y ont nouuellement 
envoyé un deserteur nommé turquet pour le reconnoitre sur cet aduis dis 
ie du dessein de mr de la Salle ils ont resolu de faire demander eux mesmes 
cette concession [here ends the passage in the margin} pour les S'* Jolliet 
et Le bert gens qui leur sont entierement acquis et le ler desquels ils ont 
tant vanté par auance quoyquil nait voyagé qu apres le Sr de la salle lequel 
mesme vous temoignera que (le Sr Jolliet a menty) [the words in paren- 
theses are deleted and are replaced by] la relation du Sr. Jolliet est fausse 
en beaucoup de choses, [the text then continues} Leur seconde pretention 
est de retablir les congés ... .?9 


25 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain, II, 204. 

26 Frontenac and the Jesuits, 175 ff. 

27P. Margry, ed., Découvertes et Btablissements des Francais dans 
VOuest et dans le Sud de l Amérique Septentrionale, 6 volumes, Paris, 
1876-1888, I, 301. 

28 Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
for the years 1880, 1881, and 1882, IX, 111. 

29 Bibliothéque Naticenale (BN), Clairambault, 1016:48v. Compare 
this text with that published by Margry, op. cit., I, 324. 
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Among the changes made by Bernou in copying the material out 
of which this document was compiled, two are of special interest: 
his softening the very strong statement about Jolliet’s veracity, and 
his altering his petition for leave to begin a settlement in the Illinois 
country into a petition for the exclusive privilege of trading in the 
region around Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. Bernou’s statement 
that La Salle was thinking of asking for this privilege is quite gra- 
tuitous. There is no trace of any such intention before 1678, that 
is, two years after Jolliet had asked for the Illinois concession.*° In 
1676, La Salle had his hands so full with Fort Frontenac that he 
obviously would not think of asking for the exclusive trading privi- 
lege in the huge area mentioned in the memoir. Moreover, as La 
Salle must have known, the discoverer of that territory had a prior 
right to trade or settle in it. Strictly speaking, La Salle “had traveled” 
westward before Jolliet; for as we have shown, Louis Jolliet’s first 
western journey took place in 1670, while by 1669, La Salle had 
gone to the western end of Lake Ontario. It is certain, however, 
chat Jolliet traveled in the Illinois country more than six years before 


La Salle.*? 
It would be interesting to know the grounds for La Salle’s asser- 


30 The earliest mention of La Salle’s “dessein” occurs in an undated 
Bernou memoir, BN, Clairambault, 1016:50v, printed in Margry, I, 336. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed sometime between January 
and May 1678. 
on wa Jolliet. Early Years: 1645-1674,” Mip-America, XXVII, 

32 At the ae goon - of 1682, Bernou then better informed wrote as 
follows: “Pendant que le sieur de La Salle travailloit 4 la construction de 
son fort, les envieux, jugeant par de si beaux commencements de ce qu’il 
pourroit faire dans la suite, suscitérent le sieur Joliet & le prévenir dans 
ses descouvertes. I] alla par la baye des Puans & la riviére de Mississipi, 
sur laquelle ils descendit jusqu’aux Illinois, et revint par le lac des Illinois 
en Canada, sans avoir essayé pour lors ny depuys d’y faire aucun estab- 
lissement.” Bernou’s “Relation des descouvertes....,” In Margry, I, 438- 
439. On this document cf. J. Delanglez, Hennepin’s Description of Louisi- 
ana, Chicago, 1941, 55-64. 

Although Jolliet’s priority with regard to the discovery of the Illinois 
country is here clearly set forth, there are five errors in this short passage. 
1) Jolliet went to the Mississippi in 1673, that is, more than three years 
before La Salle even began to “travailler 4 la construction de son fort.” 
Cf. “A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels 1643-1683,” Mip-America, XXII, 
1940, 288. 2) Talon, not “les envieux” of La Salle, sent Jolliet to the 
Mississippi; supra, note 3. 3) The intendant did not “susciter” Jolliet “pour 
prévenir le sieur de La Salle,” but commissioned the Canadian at the time 
when La Salle was wintering in the Iroquois country, after the fiasco of 
an expedition to which he had been sent in 1670 by Courcelle and Talon. 
“A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels,” loc. cit., 286. 4) Not only did Jolliet 
f° down the or “jusqu’aux Iilinois,” but went more than 500 miles 

low the mouth of the Illinois River. “Marquette’s Autograph Map of 
the Mississippi River,” loc. cit., XX VII, 1945, 44. 5) Jolliet did try “depuys 
d’y faire un establissement,” but was refused by Colbert; supra, note 15. 
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tion that Jolliet “had lied,” or as Bernou expresses it more politely, 
that “the relation of the Sieur Jolliet is false in many particulars.” 
In 1678, La Salle had not come within 400 miles of seeing the terri- 
tory described by Jolliet in that relation. 

While La Salle was telling his fairy tales in Paris, the nomen- 
clature of Jolliet’s map of the Mississippi was being revised in 
Quebec. On Franquelin’s map of 1678,** the great river is called 
“Riviere de Messisipi,” and not “Riviere Buade” as on the anony- 
mous copy of a Jolliet map;** ““Frontenacie”’ is not mentioned at all; 
and Lake Ontario is given its Indian name only, instead of having 
also the alternative “Lac Frontenac’”’ as on the anonymous copy, or 
of being simply called “Lac Frontenac” as on the so-called Jolliet 
larger map.*° 

The question is whether Jolliet was a party to these changes, 
and whether he was led to approve of them because of Frontenac’s 
antagonism. 

The map of 1678 which is dedicated to Colbert by Duchesneau, 
has a title which emphasizes one of its purposes: “Carte Gnlle de 
la France Septen-Trionalle Contenant la découverte du pays des 
Ilinois Faite Par le Sieur Jolliet.” In 1680, two years after this 
map was made, Duchesneau wrote that Anticosti Island was granted 
in fief ‘‘in consideration of the discovery made by the Sieur Jolliet 
of the Illinois country, of which he has given us [Duchesneau]} a 
sketch which served as a basis for making the map sent two years 
ago to my Lord Colbert, Minister and Secretary of State.”** In 
view of this it seems quite likely that on the sketch which Jolliet 
gave Duchesneau, he himself eliminated Frontenac’s names. 

It is unlikely that Frontenac saw Duchesneau’s map. The gov- 
ernor, however, was soon to learn unequivocally what was Jolliet’s 
stand with regard to the thorniest problem which agitated Canada 
during the French régime: — the unrestricted sale of hard liquor 
to the Indians.*7 The contradictory reports sent to France about 
the evils resulting from this trade had led the king to issue an order 
that a meeting of the Aabitants be called. They were to give their 


33 Service Seen Bibliothéque (SHB), B 4040-11. 

34 Cf. S. J. Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, volume II, 
Scientific Papers, Illinois State Museum, Part I, Atlas, Springfield, IIL, 
1942, 2, note on pl. IV. 

35 SHB, B 4044-37. Cf. “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” Mip-AMERICA, XXV, 
1943, 54-55.—These as well as other contemporary maps which illustrate 
Jolliet’s y = - of 1673 will be analyzed in a subsequent article. 

36 P.-G. Roy, ed., Inventaire de Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, 2 vol- 
umes, Quebec, 1940-1942, I, 8. 

37 Frontenac and the Jesuits, 101 ff. 
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opinion as to whether the selling of liquor to the Indians should 
be abolished or continued. This meeting, sometimes called the 
“brandy parliament,” took place on October 26, 1678. Jolliet was 
one of the twenty who were summoned to give their opinion. 
“Unfortunately most of those who had been chosen were interested 
in the nefarious traffic. Fifteen maintained that the brandy trade 
was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the colony, five acted 
as men of character and voted against its continuation.”** 


This is not quite correct, for only three voted for complete abo- 
lition. The other two, Leber and Jolliet, gave a different opinion. 
Leber was in favor of selling brandy to the Indians, but was opposed 
to its being brought for sale to their villages. Jolliet’s opinion is 
as follows: 


To transport liquor to the woods, to bring it to the Indians who trade with 
the French, must be forbidden under pain of death; the same penalty should 
be meted out to Indians carrying liquor [to the villages}, but the Aabitants 
should be allowed to sell them [brandy] in the houses and other places 
where trade is carried on; with moderation, however, being careful to pre- 
vent drunkenness, and if some disorder arises, the culprits should be pun- 
ished. It is not true to say that all the Indians get drunk, for some, like 
those who live among us, use liquor in moderation. There are some other 
Indians who are engaged in the liquor trade; they buy brandy in the French 
settlements and bring it to the woods where they sell it for beaver pelts, 
in turn exchanging these for brandy and other merchandise. It must be 
said, however, that these are few, and that they number no more than three 
for every two hundred.39 


It has been said that Frontenac’s antagonism to Jolliet sprang 
from his having learned that Marquette had accompanied the 
explorer to the Mississippi. There is no basis for this assertion. As 
early as the autumn of 1674, he knew that Marquette had gone with 
Jolliet,*° and yet in a letter of November 14, 1674, he shows not the 
slightest trace of resentment against Joiliet. 


The author of this erroneous hypothesis also declares that 
Jolliet “took this to heart’ and that “a number of facts seem to 
indicate that the affair caused estrangement between him [{Jolliet} 
and the Jesuits.‘ Two of the “facts” mentioned can hardly be 
said to indicate this very clearly: the fact that a Franciscan, 7. e., a 


38 “La traite de l’eau-de-vie avec les Sauvages,” Bulletin des recherches 
historiques (BRH), XII, 1906, 375-376. 

39 Margry, I, 418. 

40“The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” Mup- 
AMERICA, XXVI, 1944, 312-314. 
wate an B. Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673, Quincy, IIl., 
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Recollect, was chaplain at Anticosti, and the further fact that two 
of Jolliet’s nephews joined the Recollects during the eighteenth 
century. I had no idea that the vocation of nephews to a branch 
of the Order of St. Francis could be cited in proof of avuncular pref- 
erences. At that rate the present writer should be a Franciscan, 
for an aunt of his had long been a nun of St. Francis when he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus. 

The census of 1681 shows that there was no chaplain, Recollect 
or other, on Anticosti Island in that year, and there is no evidence 
that a chaplain was ever stationed on the island.‘ If a chaplain 
had been stationed there, he would have been a Recollect, quite 
independently of Jolliet’s likes and dislikes, for Anticosti as well 
as all the islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence were dependencies 
of Percée Island, and were within the district assigned to the Recol- 
lects. 

More worthy of comments is the first “fact’’ brought forward 
as indicating an estrangement between Jolliet and the Jesuits, 
namely: ‘There is nothing on record to show that he ever again in 
his later career visited the Illinois country.’ How this indicates 
“estrangement” is not quite clear. ‘In his later career’’ Jolliet's busi- 
ness was in the north. What with his fisheries at Mingan, his 
seigniorial grant of Anticosti, his mapping of the St. Lawrence, and 
his class of hydrography at Quebec, he had not much time to 
“visit” the Illinois country, even if he had felt so inclined. More- 


42 B. Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Francais, 8 volumes, Montreal, 
1882-1884. For his statement that in 1681 there was a Recollect chaplain 
on Anticosti Island, Father Steck refers the reader to Gagnon, Louis 
Jolliet, 236. Although the latter writer does not give any source, it is 
clear that he used Sulte’s book for this paragraph, but does not, of course, 
mention a Recollect as being then on the island. This Recollect, we are 
further told by Father Steck, was Borngen | Simon de la Place, whose 
services he [Jolliet] engaged as chaplain and missionary.” Simon de la 
Place could not have been at Anticosti in 1681, for he came to Canada in 
1683. Cf. I. Caron, “Prétres séculiers et Religieux qui ont exercé le min- 
istére en Canada (1680-1690),” BRH, XLVII, 260. Father Steck’s authority 
for this statement is again Gagnon, 261, note 2. In this note Gagnon 
vaguely refers to “le Pére Sixte Le Tac” for saying that Simon de la 
Place was in Anticosti not in 1681, but in 1689. The reader may judge 
for himself whether the text—not given by Gagnon—but on which he bases 
his assertion, proves his point: “Il [Jolliet] s’y [Anticosti] est retiré avec 
sa famille & un Pére Recollect pour y hyverner, mais comme il n’y a point 
de bois dans cette isle il a fait dresser une maison en la grande terre; 
le Pére Simon de la Place, Recollect, qui y est actuellement, a soing d’in- 
struire les sauvages qui s’y rendent pour cet effect & mesme est allé cette 
année 1689 exposer sa vie pour anoncer |’evangile aux Esquimaux.” [Sixte 
Le Tac?], Histoire chronologique de la Nouvelle France, E. Réveillaud, 
ed., Paris, 1888, 37-38. 
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over, ‘in his later career,” when Jolliet wanted not only to “visit” 
the Illinois country, but to begin a settlement there, Duchesneau 
was told by Colbert that the king ‘was unwilling to grant the leave 
asked by the Sieur Jolliet.” 

The second “fact” is no fact at all. “{There is nothing on rec- 
ord to show] that he at any time espoused the cause of the Jesuits 
in their controversy with La Salle.” The Jesuits never had any 
“controversy” with La Salle. If Father Steck had studied La Salle’s 
letters instead of taking his cue from Parkman, Margry, Lorin, and 
other secondary sources, he would have seen that in these letters 
there are two passages which imply that the Jesuits were carrying 
on a lucrative beaver trade in their missions, and a critical exami- 
nation of the contemporary evidence would have shown him that 
these implications are unfounded, and that La Salle was employing 
the familiar underworld practice known as “framing,” to give some 
color to his accusations.** 

The third ‘‘fact” has to do with the stand taken by Jolliet in the 
“brandy parliament.” 


In 1678, a year after he had been refused permission to settle in Illinois, 
he and La Salle were among the twenty men summoned to Quebec by the 
civil authorities to present their view concerning the sale of liquor to the 
Indians. On this occasion Jolliet recommended that a moderate sale be 
permitted in the French settlements, but that the transportation of liquor 
into the forest be prohibited. 


In a note to this passage Father Steck refers the reader to 
Gagnon, on which he comments as follows: ‘Now this was certainly 
not in line with the attitude of the Jesuits toward the vexing problem, 
but a concession to the stand taken by the government.” The truth 
is that Gagnon, although quoting only a part of Jolliet’s point of 
view, made it a point to underline the penalty—death—demanded 
by Jolliet for those who transported liquor to the forest; and Gagnon 
also called attention to the fact that this was in keeping with the 
compromise advocated by M. Dudouyt, the vicar-general of the 
Bishop of Quebec in Paris. Now the Jesuits were at one with the 
bishop and his priests in all that pertained to the selling of 
brandy to the Indians. All that Jolliet did was to repeat at Quebec, 
in October 1678, exactly what Dudouyt had told Colbert at Sceaux, 
in May 1677; with this difference, that the priest did not ask the 





43 Frontenac and the Jesuits, 247-251. 
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death penalty for those who transported hard liquor to the Indian 
villages.** 

The actual significance of these “facts” can be left to the 
judgment of the reader. There can be no objection to an author 
interpreting facts according to his own personal views, but such 
facts should first be ascertained from primary evidence, especially 
if they are set forth in a doctoral dissertation. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, one of the main purposes of such a work is precisely to 
establish the facts on a solid evidential basis. While it cannot be 
said that this quality is very conspicuous in the dissertation here 
spoken of, this shortcoming is abundantly compensated for by a 
profusion of surmises, as revealed by the frequent use of “perhaps,” 
“must,” “may be,” and similar expressions. A critical study of pri- 
mary sources would have obviated this plethora of irrelevant, and 
often outlandish suppositions. 

Jolliet spent the winter of 1678-1679 in Quebec. On March 10 
of the latter year, Duchesneau granted jointly to him and to his 
wife's stepfather, Jacques de Lalande, all the “isles and islets called 
Mingan situated along the northern bank [of the St. Lawrence 
down to the bay named Lance aux Espagnols [Bradore Bay}.’’* 
The concession also gave them leave to establish anywhere on these 
islands cod and seal fisheries. 

In order to understand the difficulties that arose in the following 
year, it is necessary to explain briefly the condition governing land 
grants on the Lower St. Lawrence. 

In the early years of the colony, the fur trade in the Saguenay 
country was called the Traite de Tadoussac, because it was mainly 
to this post, where an annual fair was held, that the Indians came 
to exchange their pelts for European goods. The profits of the 
trade first went to a society of Rouen merchants, and later to the 
Compagnie des Habitants (1645-1664) to which these profits had 
been made over by the Company of the One Hundred Associates*® 


44“Je [Dudouyt] lui [Colbert] dis } hes pouvoit aisément garder la 
moderation dans la traitte des boissons d’autant - En avoit desja osté 
le principal Empeschement par l’arrest qui déffend les congez d’aller dans 
les bois et que la traitte se faisant dans les habitations tout se seroit 
a la veue et a la connaissance du public et qu’ainsy il seroit facile de re- 
connoistre les desordres et d’y apporter le remede....je luy dis que c’es- 
tait le transport des boissons qui causoit les plus | pn désordres qu’il 
fallait acoutumer les Sauvages Irocquois 4 prendre des marchandises et de 
la boisson moderement comme les Sauvages de Tadousac....” Report on 
Canadian Archives 1885, cii. 

45 Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 5-6. 

46 It is also known as Compagnie de la Nouvelle-France and as Com- 


pagnie de Richelieu. 
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who were the proprietors of Canada from 1627 to 1663. In order 
to simplify the exploitation of the Traite de Tadoussac, the Com- 
pagnie des Habitants sold to the highest bidder the exclusive right 
of trading in the Saguenay region, and the men who bought this 
right were called Fermiers de la Traite de Tadoussac. 

On October 10, 1663, Charles Aubert de la Chesnaye bought 
the exclusive privilege of exploiting the Traite de Tadoussac. The 
money paid for the privilege, however, went to the Compagnie des 
Indes Occidentales to which the king transferred the proprietorship 
of Canada in 1664. After the dissolution of this latter company, 
Louis XIV detached the Saguenay territory from the colony and 
erected it into a Domaine du Roy, the King’s Domain. Thereafter 
the Crown sold to an individual the exclusive right of trade in that 
territory, and since, as a rule, the principal shareholders of such 
companies lived in France, they usually appointed a business man- 
ager who resided in Canada to look after their interests. 

It should be noted that at first, the Traite de Tadoussac contained 
no reference to specified boundaries, for it merely entitled its holder 
the privilege of trading at Tadoussac and of levying a tax on trans- 
actions carried on there during the annual fair; and it should 
further be noted that later on, when the One Hundred Associates 
handed over the Traite de Tadoussac to the Compagnie des Habi- 
tants, they retained their right of making seigniorial grants where 
they pleased and to whom they pleased. 

Thus, on February 25, 1661, the One Hundred Associates 
granted to Frangois Bissot, the father of Jolliet’s wife, trading and 
hunting rights as well as the right of founding fishing establishments 
on the mainland wherever convenient from the “Isle-aux-Oeufs to 
Seven Islands and in the Grande Anse, toward [the country of] 
the Eskimo where the Spaniards usually [come to] fish.” For these 
privileges Bissot had to pay an annual tax of two beaver pelts or ten 
livres tournois to the treasurer of the Company of the One Hundred 
Associates, plus the usual tax to the “community of this country,” 
i. e., to the Compagnie des Habitants.* 

A glance at a map will make abundantly clear that in 1679, in 
virtue of his wife's inheritance of her father’s rights, and in virtue of 
the grant made to him by Duchesneau, Jolliet was co-seignior of the 
islands and the mainland from Egg Island to Seven Islands, and of 
all the islands that fringe the northern banks of the St. Lawrence 
from Mingan to Bradore Bay. Jolliet, however, and his heirs at 





47 Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 3-4. 
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a later date, included in their seigniory the hundred miles of coast 
between Seven Islands and Mingan. Thus on the 1678 map showing 
the land holdings in New France, Franquelin wrote all along the 
northern bank of the St. Lawrence from Seven Islands to Bradore 
Bay: “Seigneurie du Sieur Bissot.”** In 1685, Marie Couillard, 
acting in her capacity of Bissot’s widow and tutrix of his younger 
children as well as by the power of attorney which she had from 
her present husband, Jacques de Lalande, leased to her son-in-law, 
Louis Jolliet, ‘‘all the shoreland which belonged to them from Lisle 
aux Oecufs jusqu’a lance aux Espagnols, as well as their share [of 
rights} to the Mingan isles and islets extending from the Riviére 
St. Jean to the said Ance aux Espagnols.’’*® 

It was only in 1733 that the Jolliet heirs surrendered their right 
to the Bissot concession, namely, to that part extending “depuis et 
compris la de. isle aux Oceufs jusqu’a la pointe des Cormorans qui 
est a quatre ou cing Lieues au dessous de la de. riviere Moisy.’’®° 
This shoreland and the islands along it were thereafter reunited 
to the King’s Domain. 

On March 11, 1679, that is, on the day after Jolliet received the 
Mingan concession jointly with Lalande, they both entered into a 
partnership with Denis Guyon and Marie Laurence, to open a fishery 
and a trading center at Seven Islands.°* On May 9, Jolliet bought 
from Charles Cadieu, Sieur de Courville, a house situated in Quebec, 
rue Sous-le-Fort;®* and four days later, he left Quebec “with eight 
men in order to visit all the rivers and lakes which are included in 
the Traite de Tadoussac,” and descended the Rupert River to Hud- 
son Bay.** 

From the abridged report of the narrative of his voyage, which 
is all that has come down to us, one can see that Jolliet fully realized 
how detrimental the possession of Hudson Bay by the English would 


48 Carte pour seruir a l’eclaircissement du Papier Terrier de la Nou- 
velle France, Archives du Service Hydrographique (ASH), 125-1-1. 

49 Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 252-253; and cf. ibid., 282. 

50 Ibid., 146. 

51 “Acte d’association entre Denis Guyon, J. Lalande, Marie Laurence 
et Louis Jolliet au sujet d’une entreprise de péche et de traite aux Sept 
Isles.” Archives de la Province de Québec, Collection Pierre-Georges Roy, 
Carton Louis Jolliet. The list of the documents in this carton was kindly 
furnished to the present writer by Dr. G. Frégault, formerly of the 
Archives of the Province of Quebec. 

52 Listed in the copy dated December 17, 1710, of the “Inventaire des 
biens, meubles, papiers, argent monnaye et non monnaye dependants de 
la succession de Claire Bissot, veuve de Louis Jolliet.” Archives de la 
Province de Québec, Collection Pierre-Georges Roy, Carton Louis Jolliet. 

53 “The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay in 1679,” Mm-AMERICA, 
XXVI, 1944, 245-250. 
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be to the trade of New France in general and to the Traite de 
Tadoussac in particular. He was very much interested in the latter, 
for his concession was contiguous to the King’s Domain, and his 
own trade would suffer if the pelts gathered by the Indians in that 
part of Canada were brought to the English on Hudson bay instead 
of to the French on the St. Lawrence. 

He returned to Quebec from Hudson Bay on October 25, 1679, 
three weeks after the birth of his third son. In the month of March 
1680, Duchesneau granted to him in fief Anticosti Island “in con- 
sideration of his discovery of the Illinois country, . . . , and of the 
voyage which he had just made to Hudson Bay in behalf and to the 
advantage of the Ferme du Roy in this colony.”** 

Sixty years later Charlevoix wrote that Anticosti Island 


was granted to the Sieur Jolliet on his return from the discovery of the 
Mississippi. This was not a very valuable gift, for the island is worth ab- 
solutely nothing. It is thinly wooded,®® the soil is sterile, and there is not 
a single harbor where a ship can safely anchor5®.... The fishing along 
the coast is good enough, but I am persuaded that the Sieur Jolliet’s heirs 
would willing exchange their vast seigniory for the smallest fief in France.5? 


This opinion of Charlevoix, that Anticosti was a poor reward 
granted to Jolliet for his explorations, persisted until the nineteenth 
century. Of course, the size of the concession—over two and a 
half million acres, half the area of the State of New Jersey—would 
not of itself make it a princely domain, but its products made it the 
most valuable concession in New France. Its streams then as now, 
abound in fish and its forest was full of game.®* The legend that 


54 Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 7-8. 

55 Cf. supra, note 42, the assertion of the author of the Histoire chro- 
nologique. hamplain and Alfonce knew better. “Icelle [Anticosti] est 
couuerte de bois de pins, sapins, & bouleaux.” C. H. Laverdiére, ed., 
Oeuvres de Champlain, 3 volumes, Quebec, 1870, III, 104. “Et est l’isle 
de l’Ascension [Anticosti] une isle platte toute couverte d’arbres jusques 
au bort de la mer, assise sur roches blanches et albastres. Et y a de toutes 
sortes d’arbres comme celles de France.” J. Fonteneau dit Alfonce de 
Saintonge, La Cosmographie avec ['Espére et lc Régime du Soleil et du 
Nord, G. Musset, ed., Paris, 1904, 485. 

86 “There are but three bays called harbours: Fox Bay, Ellis Bay and 
_ lish Bay; but they are only safe in certain conditions of the wind— 

then for vessels of light draught.” J. U. Gregory, Anticosti. Its Ship- 
pon my Quebec, 1881, 15. 

57P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire et description générale de la 
Nouvelle-France, avec le Journal Historique d’un Voyage fait f'ss. ordre 
du Roi dans TA Septentrionale, 3 volumes, Paris, 1744, Te 

58 “Et y a, en terre, forces bestes saulvaiges comme hours, pores 
espiz, cerf, biches et dains, et oyseaux de toutes sortes, et by poulles 
saulvaiges, lesquelles se tiennent és boys.” Alfonce, ¥ Pee 485. Cf. 

regory, op. cit., 14-15; J. Schmitt, Monographie de I'Ile “Antisoeti, Paris, 
1904, 11-12, 343-845. 
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it was thinly wooded also persisted until the nineteenth century. 
But the density of its forest was not realized until the twentieth 
century, when expert foresters estimated that it contained over two 
billion cubic feet of timber. At this time they also found that by 
systematic cutting the forest of the island could be exploited in- 
definitely.°° If Anticosti had remained the possession of Jolliet’s 
heirs, they would certainly be unwilling today to exchange it even 
for the largest fief in France. In July 1926, Gaston Menier, the 
owner of the island, sold it to the Anticosti Corporation for 
6,500,000 dollars.®® 

The concession in fief of Anticosti Island to Jolliet was objected 
to by Josias Boisseau who was then general manager in Canada of 
the Ferme du Domaine du Roy.** On April 10, 1680, he had an 
act drawn up by a notary, wherein he stated that on the preceding 
March 14, he had petitioned Duchesneau to annul the concession 
made to Lalande and Jolliet, 


because of the prejudice the said concession may cause to his Majesty's do- 
main of Tadoussac.... The said Lord Intendant without adverting to the 
consequences and to the damage which the said concession of Anticosti, 
and the trade which the said Lalande, Jolliet and other relatives of the said 
Sieur [Charles Aubert} de la Chesnaye carry on at Seven Islands and in 
the surrounding country, does to the Domain and to the Ferme of his Ma- 
jesty, issued a ruling on the 29th of the said month of March [1680], 
which, among other privileges, allows the said Sieur Jolliet to go and settle 
on the said Island of Anticosti.®? 


This judgment, the petitioner repeated, cannot fail to be very 
prejudicial to the King’s Domain; and he remarks that Anticosti 
is the key to Canada. Because of its strategic position, governors 
and intendants have always been unwilling to give the island as a 
concession. This has been recognized by his Majesty, “for when the 
king wished to entice the Sieur Des groiseliers [Médard Chouart dit 
des Groseilliers} from the English and have him return to this 
colony, he only granted the usufruct of the island for thirty years, 
and not the property thereof.’”’** 


59D. Potvin, En Zigzag. Sur la Céte et dans I’Ile, Quebec, 1929, 55- 
58. Cf. also V.-A. Huard, Labrador et Anticosti, Montreal, 1897, 221-258. 

60 Potvin, op. cit., 77. 

61 Born in 1641, he seems to have come to Canada with his wife in 
1679. Frontenac was godfather of his eldest child who was baptized at 
’ Quebec August 14, 1680. Tanguay, Dictionnaire généalogique, I, 63. 

62 Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 329-330. 

63 The privilege was for twenty years. Cf. E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., 
Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York 
(NYCD), IX, Albany, 1855, IX, 974; and Jugements et délibérations du 
Conseil Souverain, II, 184-185. 
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These statements of Boisseau are somewhat confused. Anticosti 
Island was granted to Jolliet alone, in consideration of his services 
to the colony in general and to the shareholders of the Ferme du Roy 
in particular. What really alarmed the general manager was the 
trade which Jolliet, together with Lalande and their associates, was 
carrying on at Seven Islands, close to the King’s Domain. He re- 
peated his protests again and again in Quebec, and his complaints 
are embodied in a memoir which reached Paris in the following 
year. We are not interested in the memorialist’s accusations against 
all and sundry, but only in those against Jolliet. Before examining 
the indictment, however, we must place the document in its setting. 

By 1680, the question of the coureurs de bois had become very 
acute. From the very beginning of his term Frontenac had been 
ordered to rid the colony of these undesirables.** In 1674, he wrote 
to Colbert that there were only six left;*° but for reasons which do 
not concern us here, his zeal in carrying out the orders of the king 
soon abated, and the coureurs de bois so increased that before long 
they numbered 800;°* mostly because, wrote Duchesneau in 1679, 
they were covertly protected by the governor.®’ Naturally, Fron- 
tenac claimed that it was the intendant who protected the coureurs, 
but the proofs sent by Duchesneau in 1679 were so decisive that they 
convinced even Colbert, who would have preferred to believe the 
worst of the intendant, and to absolve the governor. The minister 
wrote to Frontenac that there was no doubt either in his own mind 
or in the mind of the king that Frontenac himself, and not Duches- 
neau, was guilty.®* 

In 1680, Duchesneau sent further proofs;** and we know from 
a letter of Louis XIV that Frontenac also sent his version of the 
affair. At least two of the governor's letters of this year have not 
come down to us; but we know from this letter of the king that 
Frontenac’s account contained the same accusations against Jolliet as 
does the memoir here mentioned. 


64 Louis XIV to Frontenac, June 5, 1672, June 5, 1673; Colbert to 
Frontenac, June 13, 1673, RAPQ, 1927, 9, 23, 24. 

65 Frontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674, ibid., 57, 68. “In the 
first two years....you [Frontenac] have entirely destroyed the bush- 
lopers.” C. Le wm: First Establishment of the Faith in New France, 
J. G. Shea, transl. and ed., 2 volumes, New York, 1881, I, 41. 

66 Louis XIV to Frontenac, April 30, 1681, in P. Clément, Lettres, 
Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, 7 volumes, Paris, 1861-1873, III?, 645; 
Duchesneau to Colbert, November 13, 1680, AC, C 11A, 5:178; Louis XIV 
to Duchesneau, April 30, 1681, AC, B 8:81. 

67 Duchesneau to Colbert, November 10, 1879, NYCD, IX, 131. 

68 Colbert to Frontenac, April 4, 1680, RAPQ, 1927, 113. 

69 Duchesneau to Seignelay, November 13, 1680, NYCD, IX, 143. 
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The memorialist begins by saying that the only reason why there 
are still coureurs de bois in New France, is because they are pro- 
tected by Messrs. Duchesneau, de Comporté, and Aubert de la Ches- 
naye. The first paragraphs of the document deal with the illicit 
trade in and around Montreal. Besides Duchesneau and La Ches- 
naye, Charles Le Moyne and Jacques Leber are singled out as the 
outstanding offenders in this region. The memorialist then passes 
to what took place on the Lower St. Lawrence. 

In 1679, he says, La Chesnaye, under the pretext of a fishing 

expedition, sent a ship commanded by his nephew ‘“‘to trade in for- 
bidden places,” 7. e., in the King’s Domain; and what was worse, 
the pelts gathered during this expedition were brought to the Eng- 
lish. All of this, he adds, is attested by unimpeachable, duly legal- 
ized testimonies. When Duchesneau’s attention was called to these 
violations of the trading laws, the intendant did not even listen to 
the accusations. 
The men called Lalande and Jolliet, brother-in-law and nephew of La Ches- 
maye, respectively, having taken ship toward Tadoussac, under the pretext 
of their Anticosti fishing concession, were accused and convicted after their 
return [to Quebec] in the month of March of last year, 1680, of having 
enticed the Indians [to trade with them}, and not only did they bring pelts 
to the English but they even traded with the governor of Hudson Bay, and 
received gifts from him.7° 


Jolliet could not have gone to Hudson Bay at this time as alleged. 
We know that he was in Quebec on November 9, 1679,"! and also 
on February 4, 1680,"* and that it was impossible to make a round 
trip from Quebec to Hudson Bay during the winter in the interven: 
ing time. The Anticosti concession was granted after the northern 
voyage, and it was given to Jolliet alone, as a reward for the dis- 
covery of the Illinois country and because of the information he had 
brought back to Quebec from Hudson Bay in 1679. There is not 
the slightest indication that Lalande was one of the eight men who 
accompanied Jolliet to Hudson Bay, and when the latter met Baily 
at the mouth of the Rupert River, he did not “trade” with the Eng- 
lishman. As for the presents, they consisted in ‘‘a sack of hardtack 
and a sack of flour,”** which Baily gave to Jolliet and his men be- 
cause they had no provisions for the return journey. 





70 “Mémoire et Preuve de la cause du désordre des coureurs de bois, 
avec le moyen de les détruire.” RAPQ, 1927, 121. 

71 He signed his Map of Hudson Bay on this day. “The Voyage of 
Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay,” Mip-America, XXVI, 1944, 241, note 82. 

72 Inventaire des Greffes, III, 181. 

73 “The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay,” loc. cit., 250. 
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It may perhaps not be out of place here to call attention to the 
travesty of facts commonly indulged in by Frontenac’s protégés, 
partisans and hangers-on. Their letters, reports, and books are the 
basis for most of the history of the governor's first term. This 
“authentic” documentation has, on the whole, been accepted uncriti- 
cally by immature dissertation writers or by self-styled impartial his- 
torians, who express pained surprise or stand ready to cry “prejudice” 
whenever one checks the statements of their fustian heroes against 
independent evidence, especially if it so happens that these state- 
ments turn out to be falsifications with malice aforethought. 

With the above accusations the memorialist of 1681 had only 
begun his indictment of Jolliet and Lalande. He went on to say that 
those guilty of the crime of ‘trading in forbidden territory” should 
have been fined 2,000 livres, their ship and cargo confiscated, and an 
exemplary punishment meted out to the culprits. Instead, on the 
28th of the same month of March 1680, ““M. Duchesneau issued in 
his own house an ordinance signed by himself and by one of his 
secretaries, allowing the accused to leave for another fishing expedi- 
tion, merely forbidding them to trade with the Indians or to entice 
them to trade, under penalty of 2,000 livres fine and confiscation of 
the ship and cargo.” 

On the same day, the memorialist continues, Boisseau presented 
a second request, thinking that Duchesneau would modify the pro- 
visions of the above mentioned ordinance; but all that the intendant 
did was to issue a second ordinance similar to the first, in order to 
“save the accused who could not have been acquitted had the case 
been tried before the Sovereign Council.” Boisseau protested loudly, 
and made it known that he would notify the Fermiers, his employers 
in France, of the glaring injustice of these two ordinances. To pacify 
him, Duchesneau issued a third ordinance, dated April 4, condemn- 
ing ‘these Lalande and Jolliet fellows” to pay a 500 livres fine, con- 
fiscating their ship and forbidding them to repeat the offense. 

The sequence of events, designedly confused by the memorialist, 
can be approximately re-established. While Jolliet went to Hudson 
Bay, his partner, Lalande, went to their joint concession and traded 
at Seven Islands. In March 1680, Boisseau having heard that trade 
had been carried on there, concluded that since the post was near 
the King’s Domain, Lalande had been trading in the ‘forbidden 
territory.” When he further learned that Jolliet had been given 
Anticosti Island in fief, he saw an opportunity for making La Ches- 
naye and Duchesneau appear in a very bad light before the minister, 
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thus diverting the attention of the authorities in Paris from Fron- 
tenac’s own violations of the king’s ordinances. 

If the Sieur Boisseau thought that by the confiscation of Jolliet’s 
ship all trade activities near the “forbidden territory’ would be 
stopped, he was soon undeceived. 

And when, after Boisseau had seized the confiscated ship, the time to leave 
for trading drew near, La Chesnaye, an associate of those Lalande and 
Jolliet fellows, his brother-in-law and nephew, respectively, took all the 
men who were equipping the ships of the Ferme and set them hurriedly 
to refit his own ship, the Sainte-Anne, on which Jolliet and Lalande left 
during the first days of May, before any ship of the Ferme was ready to sail. 

They returned to Quebec last September [1680] with their ship loaded 

with pelts and other merchandises.74 


After this, Boisseau complained more than ever. He accused 
Lalande and Jolliet of having enticed the Indians to Seven Islands, 
and of having traded within the limits of the King’s Domain. He 
claimed that they had left men behind to winter in those parts, and 
said that by their trade they were ruining the Traite de Tadoussac. 

Boisseau went to Duchesneau and asked that justice be done. 
All the redress which he obtained from the intendant consisted in 
the issuing of a private ordinance dated September 27, 1680, which 
permitted Lalande, Jolliet, and their partners to unload their pelts, 
and forbade them from then on to trade within the limits of the 
King’s Domain. As for La Chesnaye he was completely exonerated. 

In his Rapport, M. P.-G. Roy notes that the memoir from which 
we have quoted was “dictated, if not written by M. de Frontenac 
himself." Although, as we shall see, the same accusations against 
Jolliet were also sent to Paris by Frontenac, we learn from a letter 
of M. Dudouyt to Bishop Laval that this memoir is not the gover- 
nor’s. In this letter Dudouyt says that there had been much talk 
against Duchesneau in Paris. It would have been desirable, he 
adds, to have had someone who could have taken the defense of the 
intendant. “It was said (on a dit) that there was nothing so weak 
as his procés-verbaux,” i. e., his proofs that Frontenac was protecting 
the coureurs de bois; and it was also said that “the summary which 
Boisseau himself made of his own [procés-verbaux} was so well 
done that nothing could be better.’”’”® 

By ‘‘on a dit” Dudouyt means that Frontenac’s partisans in Paris 





74 Mémoire et Preuve...., RAPQ, 1927, 122. 

75 Ibid., 124. 

76 Dudouyt to Laval, May 10, 1681, Archives du Séminaire, (Laval 
University), Quebec, Lettres, Carton N. no. 57. 
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had disparaged Duchesneau’s procés-verbaux and had extolled the 
Sieur Boisseau's memoir. The king, however, took quite a different 
view of the matter. To Duchesneau he simply wrote that the in- 
tendant had shown too great partiality toward La Chesnaye and that 
he had encroached upon the rights of the governor when he took 
it upon himself to allow “the man named Jolliet” to leave Quebec 
for the Lower St. Lawrence. The rest of the king’s letter deals 
mostly with the coureurs de bois and with the absolute necessity of 
living on friendly terms with Frontenac.” 


To the governor the king wrote in quite a different manner. He 
begins by saying that he has received Frontenac’s letters of May 20 
and of November 14, 1680. These letters do not seem to be extant, 
but from what Louis XIV says it appears that Frontenac had asked 
his Majesty to distinguish between what had happened before he 
received the king's letters of 1680 and his conduct thereafter. To 
this the king answered that he knew one thing: “You did not obey 
my orders concerning one of the most important points which re- 
gard my services,” namely, the governor had not maintained friendly 
terms with Duchesneau. After adding that Frontenac’s animosity 
against the intendant “appears in all your letters,’ he goes on to say: 


You accuse the said intendant of carrying on trade and of profiting, to- 
gether with the Sieurs de la Chesnaye and de Comporté, from the illicit 
trade of the coureurs de bois. In proof of your accusations, you mention 
what happened in the law-suit which the man Boisseau brought against 
Jolliet and others, because of their alleged trade at Seven Islands, to the 
prejudice of the Traite de Tadoussac. This has nothing to do with the 
coureurs de bois, since it is clear from the documents which you yourself 
have sent, that you conceded the Mingan Islands to the said Jolliet, where 
he has begun an establishment, and that he only traded with the Indians 
who brought merchandise to his settlement. On this subject I shall repeat 
once more what I have said in my preceding letters; namely, everything 
which you write about the said nauiine t with regard to his trade and his 
support of the coureurs de bois appear to spring from a spirit of recrimina- 
tion rather than being based on a real foundation."® 


Frontenac was far too wise not to realize that he had made a 
mistake in supporting the Sieur Boisseau and in sending a report 
which duplicated that of the general manager of the Ferme du Roy. 
In a letter to Colbert, he said that he had merely done his duty and 
obeyed orders.** To Louis XIV he wrote that he was unfortunate 





77 Louis XIV to yee April 18, 1681, AC, C 11A, 5:339; and 
April 30, 1681, AC, B 8:2 

78 Louis XIV to A SR April 30, 1681, Clément, op. cit., ITI?, 645. 

79 Frontenac to Colbert, [1681], RAPQ, 1927, 118. 
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to have incurred his Majesty's displeasure for protecting the interests 
of the Fermiers of the King’s Domain; adding that he had supported 
Boisseau only because of the king’s own orders and only after the 
said Boisseau had shown him the secret instructions which he had 
received from his Paris employers. As a further justification, Fron- 
tenac enclosed copies of the letters which he himself had received 
from the Fermiers thanking him for the “protection extended to their 
agent in Quebec, and begging him to continue it.’’*° 

Judging from their actions, the Fermiers in France were not very 
much impressed by the wonderful summary, in the memoir, of 
Boisseau’s procés-verbaux. They probably came to the conclusion 
that their interests would be better protected in the hands of a man 
of less uncontrollable temper. On one occasion, when a coureur 
de bois refused to change his testimony previously given under oath, 
Boisseau threatened to throw the man out of the window, then to 
lock him up in the cellar and let him starve there, and finally kicked 
him out of the house after slapping his face, all the while “jurant 
horriblement contre Dieu Et comme un lyon.”*! What is certain is 
that by July 15, 1681, Boisseau had ceased to be general manager, 
for on this day he is referred to in the court records as ‘‘cy devant 
agent des sieurs interessez."** After November 1681, his name dis- 
appears from the records; he seems to have returned to France that 
same year.** 

Duchesneau answered as follows the accusations in Boisseau’s 
memoir: 


Boisseau greatly maligned me by saying that I gave permission to the man 
named Jolliet to send out ships on a fishing expedition to the detriment of 
the authority and the right which M. the Governor has to grant these per- 
missions. In the suit which was tried before me, there never was any 
question of such permissions, but rather he [Boisseau} wanted me to forbid 
the said Jolliet from settling on his concessions and from fishing in those 
laces, contending that this would be prejudicial to the Ferme du Roy. 
ing that M. the Governor delayed granting these permissions [to leave 
for his concession} until I had issued my ordinances to that effect, I myself 
granted them, but I was very careful to avoid attributing to myself powers 
which I do not have. I simply decreed that, as far as I was concerned, I 
allowed the said Sieur Jolliet to settle and fish in those places which had 





80 Jd. to Louis XIV, November 2, 1681, ibid., 124. 

81 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain, II, 632. 

82 [bid., 600. 

83 His wife, however, remained in Canada at least until October 1682. 
Cf. Inventaire des Greffes, IV, 94. 
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been conceded to him with such precautions and defensive measures as 
were needed for the protection of Ferme.*4 


On May 29, 1680, the king ratified the Mingan concession,*® and 
on October 24, 1680, that is, about the time when Boisseau was 
making his masterful summary, the royal decree was entered in the 
registers of the Sovereign Council.** 

The document granting the Mingan concession to Jolliet and 
Lalande, the postscript containing the royal ratification and its regis- 
tration with the Sovereign Council, are printed in Gagnon’s book on 
Jolliet.*7 Farther down in his book, Gagnon writes: ‘The seigni- 
orial grant of the Island of Anticosti was ratified by Louis XIV on 
May 29 1680, and the sovereign added a further favor by conferring 
on Louis Jolliet the title of ‘hydrographe du roi’.”** The Mingan 
concession, not the Anticosti, was ratified on May 29, 1680. I have 
found no document containing the ratification of the Anticosti fief; 
the undated endorsement on the original document merely means 
that the title was filed with the clerk of the Sovereign Council. 
Gagnon thus made the ratification of the Mingan concession serve 
for Anticosti as well; but a simple consideration of the dates in- 
volved clearly shows that the title granted by Duchesneau in March 
1680, cannot have been ratified in Paris in May of the same year. 

In a note appended to the above quotation, Gagnon warns us not 
to confuse the title of “hydrographe du roi” conferred in 1680, 
with that of “professeur d’hydrographie & Québec” which Jolliet 
received in 1697. Jolliet did not receive the title of “hydrographe 
du roi” in 1680. The first man who was officially appointed “‘hydro- 
graphe du Roi 4 Québec” is Franquelin who received the title in 
1686, with a salary of 400 livres per annum.*® Since one of the 
obligations of the “hydrographe du roi” was to teach navigation at 





84 Duchesneau to Seignelay, November 13, 1681, AC, C 11A, 5:294v. 
Two years later, Duchesneau’s successor wrote to the minister: “Il n’y a 
rien 4 craindre pour la ferme du costé d’Anticosti, ou du poste du Sieur de 
[sic] Jolliet, car non seulement il n’y a faict que trés peu de castor, le 
capital de sa traitte consistant en loup marin et en huyles, mais encore 
les dites pelleteries sont appartez 4 Q r la barque du Sr Radisson.” 
De Meulles to Seignelay, f} ovember 4, 1683], Collection de Manuscrits .... 
relatifs a la Nouvelle-F'rance, 4 volumes, Quebec, 1883-1885, I, 318. 

85 Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 7. 

86 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain, II, 424. 

87 Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 213-215. 

88 Ibid., 229. 

89 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” Mip-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 37. 
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Quebec, he was also “maitre d’hydrographie.”*® Thus there was 
no difference whatever between the title “hydrographe du roi” and 
“maitre d’hydrographie”; in the documents of the period the two 
expressions are used indifferently to designate the same office.** 

In the spring of 1681, the seignior of Anticosti seems to have 
brought his family to the island. In the census of this year, he is 
listed as residing there with his wife, four of his children, five men- 
servants, and a maid. The census taker noted that they had six 
guns, and two heads of cattle, and that two acres of land had been 


cleared.** 

There is a disagreement with regard to the location of the origi- 
nal Jolliet settlement on the island. Some think that he built a 
house on English Bay, others on Ellis Bay; the first opinion being 
apparently based on a document of 1725.°* Even if one could de- 
termine the location of the two houses which stood on the island in 
that year, it does not follow that one of them had been built by 
Jolliet in 1680 or in 1681. I formerly held as more probable the 
Ellis Bay site,** because this bay is one of the few ports of the island, 
besides being a much better harbor than English Bay, and also be- 
cause on Jolliet’s map of 1698, Ellis Bay is called “Haure pour les 


90 In 1687, Denonville and Champigny wrote to Seignelay asking that 
Franquelin be employed as mapmaker exclusively, and that the teaching 
of navigation be entrusted to the Jesuits, AC, C 11A, 9:10v; but the authori- 
ties in Paris left things as they were. Nothing came of the same sug- 
5 _ made three years later by Denonville after his return to France, 
thid., 193. 

91 Franquelin who was teaching navigation at Quebec is called “hydro- 
graphe du roy” in the following official documents, Jugements et délibéra- 
tions du Conseil Souverain, III, 416, 419, 669, 680, 737, 782; and is called 
once “maitre de géographie du roi,” ibid., 579. After Jolliet had been 
officially appointed “maitre d’hydrographie,” he is invariably called “hydro- 
graphe du roi” in documents posterior to 1697. Cf. Ibid., IV, 730, 942, 
1015, 1079; BRH, XXII, 1916, 336; Piéces sur la céte de Labrador, I, 271. 
Note also that in 1695, Jolliet asked to be appointed “to the position of 
hydrographer at ewe which was held » 3 the Sieur Franquelin.” E. 
Richard, ed., Supplement to Dr. Brymner’s Report on Canadian Archives 
1899, Ottawa, 1901, 27. 

92 Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Francais, V, 88. If this census was 
correctly transcribed there are several inexplicable errors in this entry. 
The age of Jolliet is given as 42, he was 36 years old; his wife’s age is said 
to be 23, she was 25. The names of the children and their ages are as 
follows: Louis, 5; Jean, 3; Anne, 2; and Claire, 1. With the exception 
of the oldest child, the ages of the other three do not agree with their 
ages as given in the baptismal records. 1) Jean who is apparently Jean- 
Baptiste was born in 1683; 2) Anne was born in 1682; and 3) Claire in 
1685, that is, two, one, and four years, respectively, after the date of the 
census. 

93 Cf. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 333. 

94“Franquelin, Mapmaker,” Mrip-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 59. 
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navires.”*® This second reason was considerably weakened when I 
observed that on the same map, Jolliet indicates four “abrys pour 
des navires” on the north shore, and two “‘riviéres pour des barques”’ 
on the south shore of the island. The following positive evidence 
clearly proves this opinion to be untenable. 

On Franquelin’s map of 1681,%* a circle legended “Habitation 
du Sr Jolliet” is clearly meant to indicate a spot on the north shore 
of the island, near a bay called “Port aux Ours,” which corresponds 
to present-day MacCarthy Bay, the “Grand McCarthy” of French 
maps. Again, Jolliet himself inscribed “maison Jolliet’*’ next to 
a square at the the same spot on his map of 1684.%* Finally, in 
the following year, Franquelin wrote “Maison de Mr Jolliet’”’ at the 
same place as on his map of 1681, also specifying the place with a 
square.** Now in the title of Franquelin’s map of 1685, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the map was made on the “memoirs and observa- 
tions of the Sieur Jolliet,” and since we know from a letter of 
Denonville that Franquelin was given the sketches of Jolliet to draw 
this map, it would seem that Jolliet built his first house on Mac- 
Carthy Bay. From the fact that his main establishments were at 
Mingan on the mainland across from this bay, and from the fact 
that Jolliet himself does not indicate any house on Anticosti on the 
above mentioned map of 1698, we conclude that in later years the 
house on this island was abandoned or destroyed, and that Mingan 
had by that time become his headquarters on the Lower St. Lawrence. 

For the next four years the documentation concerning the where- 
abouts of Jolliet is fragmentary. He was absent from Quebec in 
July 1681,'° but he was back again by September of that 
year;'°’ the court records show that he was away during the summer 


95 Reproduced in Schmitt, Monographie de Ile d’Anticosti, facing 
p. 26. 

96 SHB, B 4040-3. 

97 ASH, 123-8-1. On this map, cf. “The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to 
Hudson Bay in 1679,” Mip-AMeErIcA, XXVI, 1944, 241-245. / 

98 This is the house referred to by Lahontan: “Elle [Anticosti Island] 
appartient au Sieur Joliet, Canadien, qui y a fait faire un petit Magasin 
fortifié, afin que les marchandises & sa famille soient a l’abri des surprises 
des Eskimaux.” Nouveaux Voyages....dans l’Amerique Septentrionale, 
2 volumes, La Haye, 1703, II, 8. 

99 ASH, 126-1-2. 

100 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain, II, 593. 

101“Un certificat en parchemin donné par Monsieur Duchesneau lors 
intendant en ce pays que le sr. Claude Porlier estoit au Montreal lorsque 
l’incendie de cette ville de Quebecq arriva la nuit du quatre au cinque aoust 
mil six cens quatre vingt deux et que toutes ses marchandises brulerent et 
tous les papiers que deffunct le sieur Louis Jolliet avoit mis chez luy en 
datte du neufe septembre de la d. année,” i. e., 1681. Listed in the copy 
of the “Inventaire des biens....” dated December 17, 1710, Archives de la 
Province de Québec, Collection Pierre-Georges Roy, Carton Louis Jolliet. 
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months of 1682.'°? There is positive evidence that he was in Que- 
bec in January and February 1683,'°* which shows that he had re- 
turned before the winter set in. We know that he was in Quebec 
in October, November, and December 1683,'°* as well as in January 
and in March 1684.'°° On February 19, 1685, he stated that on 
the previous Tuesday he had bought for Louis Rouer de Villeray 
a piece of property situated “en la coste de Ste Geneuieue,” and a 
house in Quebec for Charles Denys de Vitré.!°® On March 2, 1685, 
he appeared before Gilles Rageot,’®’ and in September of that year 
he was again in Quebec,'®* having perhaps remained there all sum- 
mer.'°? From all this, it seems legitimate to conclude that during 
these years Jolliet spent the winters in Quebec and the summers 
on his concessions on the Lower St. Lawrence.''® 

On November 10, 1685, he wrote from Quebec the earliest 
autograph letter which has come down to us.""" 


To my Lord, My Lord the Marquis de Seignelay, Minister and Secretary 
of State. 


My Lord: 

It is not without reason that from the very beginning ship cap- 
tains coming to New France have always been apprehensive of the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence [Cabot Strait} and of the navigation from 


102 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain, II, 799, 807, 810, 


813. 

103 Jbid., 858, 867. 

104 Inventaire des Greffes, Il, 223; contract between Jolliet and Claude 
Baillif, dated Quebec, December 1, 1683, in the Library of the Chicago His- 
torical Society, Gunther Collection; Jugements et délibérations du Conseil 
Souverain, II, 904, 910-911. 
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biens....,” dated December 17, 1710. 

a 106 The deed is in the E. E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, 
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Anticosti to Quebec,!12 a distance of more than one hundred and thirty 
leagues. 

” It is known, my Lord, that several ships sent by his Majesty as 
well as by merchants, have been shipwrecked in the said river, for lack of 
accurate and reliable navigation maps. 

Since I completed my studies of philosophy and mathematics 
eighteen years ago, I have acquired much experience during the voyages 
I made to the Mechisipi River, the Illinois country, the lake of the Poute- 
ouatami [Green Bay}, the country of the Ouenibegons [Winnebago], Lake 
Superior of the Outaoiias, Baye du Nord [Hudson Bay], Anticosty, Isle 
Percée, Belle Isle and Newfoundland, always with dividers or compass in 
hand, noting every cape and spit, as well as the bearings from one to the 
other. This experience emboldens me, my Lord, to present to you this map 
which is [the result of} my work during the past six years. You will see 
marked on it all the coves, islands and islets, all the coasts and sand bars 
from Quebec to Newfoundland. The pilots of the ships of his Majesty 
and of other ships have nothing to fear if they use this map and navi- 
gate by it. 

I do not hesitate to say that this map is complete, for I inserted 
in the final draught the information, and the noteworthy details observed 
during forty-six voyages on a bark and three in a canoe. Coves and anchor- 
ages, good and bad, as well as the bearings, are faithfully entered. 

I am not adding the map of the Illinois [country }, of the Mechisipi, 
or that of the overland route to the Baye du Nord, because the maps [of 
these regions} which have been sent to his Majesty these past years were 
all based on my memoirs, and those very enterprises which are now in 
progress in Canada are the result of the information which I brought back. 

[Hence] it only remained, my Lord, to give you a map of the St. 
Lawrence River, as accurate and as trustworthy as possible for the navigation 
of barks and vessels, made by a man with several years of experience. He 
begs you to accept it as coming from one who considers himself, with all 
possible respect, my Lord, 

Your most humble and most obedient servant, 
Jolliet.113 


Eighteen years back would bring us to 1667, the year when 
Jolliet left the seminary, and six years back, when he began the 
survey of the St. Lawrence, would be 1679, the year when Duches- 
neau granted the Mingan concession. The journeys he speaks of 
were made during the spring and summer months; for he evidently 
does not mean that in five years’ time, he made forty-nine journeys 
from Quebec to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, but rather that 





112 “J’aymerais mieulx aller de France 4 |’Acadie que de monter de 
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whenever he sailed he noted down all that would be useful to pilots 
and all that helped to make the navigation on the river safer. 

Father Steck sees in the second paragraph of this letter an at- 
tempt on the part of Jolliet “to counteract the influence of what 
Thevenot put out as Marquette’s narrative.” After quoting Jolliet’s 
reason for not sending maps of the Illinois country, of the Mis- 
sissippi, and of Hudson Bay, Father Steck goes on to say: “The 
circumstance that this was written four years after the appearance 
of Thevenot’s volume and that no allusion is made to Marquette in 
connection with the Illinois and the Mississippi is very significant, 
especially since Thevenot had a map of the Mississippi region.””*** 

The significance of this “circumstance” is not at all striking for 
anyone who has some knowledge of the cartographical output in 
New France between 1675 and 1683, and who is not preoccupied 
with looking for midi @ quatorze heures. First of all, it is plain that 
Jolliet does not specially single out the map of the Illinois country 
or that of the Mississippi, but lumps these together with his two 
maps of the Labrador peninsula which he had sent to Paris in 1679 
and 1684. Secondly, he clearly wished to remind the minister that 
the Franquelin and Randin maps of the Illinois country and of the 
Mississippi, which had been sent to Paris since 1675, were all based 
on his memoirs or on his sketches. Finally, if, as is quite probable, 
Thévenot’s Recueil, published in 1681, had by this time found its 
way to Canada, Jolliet knew that the map published by Thévenot 
was not Marquette’s map, for he would immediately recognize it 
as a variant of one of his own maps. 

What Jolliet says about “those very enterprises which are now 
in progress in Canada” refers to an important expedition in prepa- 
ration. In October 1685, the shareholders of the Compagnie du 
Nord, having learned of the latest treason of Radisson which, they 
claimed, cost them more than 400,000 livres, prevailed upon Denon- 
ville to send an expedition to Hudson Bay to expel the English.'’® 
The information which Jolliet brought back is contained in his 
report of 1679.*'® 

From the wording of the letter it is clear that the map of the St. 
Lawrence River was an autograph map. Marcel prefaced his pub- 
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Baye d’Hudson en 1686, Beauceville, 1918, 2-5; G. Frégault, Iberville le 
Conquérant, Montreal, ©1944, 80-84. 

116“The Voyage of Louis Jolliect to Hudson Bay in 1679,” Mup- 
AMERICA, XXVI, 1944, 249. Cf. De Meulles to Seignelay, [November 4, 
1683], Collection de Manuscrits, I, 318. 
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lication of the original text by saying: ‘“We have not been able to 
find out, although it would be very interesting to know, to which 
map the following letter of Jolliet refers.”''7 The reason why 
Marcel was unable to identify this map, which Harrisse had listed 
fifteen years earlier,’'* is because he had apparently not seen a letter 
of Denonville in which the following passage occurs: 


I have had the Sieur Franquelin make drawings of the Sieur Jolliet’s 
sketches.119 The latter is seriously interested in his work and has made a 
thorough study of the river. He has had a great share in many of the dis- 
coveries made in this country. He is a good man who could teach navigation 
and form pilots in this country, if you were kind enough, my Lord, to 
give him some subsidy each year. 

The said Jolliet, my Lord, is hoping that his work of the past several 
years which I have the honor of sending to you, will be rewarded with some 
pecuniary bounty. He has a fishery at Anticosti, an island which has been 
granted to him. I am sending in his name a memoir on sedentary fishing 
to M. Morel, who will speak to you about it. It would be well to employ 
our Canadians in this occupation. You will see [on the map], my Lord, 
how many settlements there are on both sides of the lower course [of the 
St. Lawrence River}.12° 


Denonville was so impressed by the work of Jolliet that, besides 
the above passage in the general despatch, he sent a special letter 
to the minister in behalf of the explorer. The governor begins by 
expressing the hope that the minister will be pleased with the work 
of Jolliet who, as a reward, is asking to be allowed to teach navi- 
gation at Quebec. 


I am also asking, my Lord, for some bonus for the map which I am sending 
you. It is the result of forty-nine voyages!?! which he made in order to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of this river, [the navigation of} which is 
very difficult in several places, especially for those who are not accustomed 
to sail it. As soon as the ice melts, the Sieur Deshayes!2? will verify the accu- 
racy of this map. However, he tells me, my Lord, that he cannot do this 


117 Marcel, op. cit., 14. 

118 H. Harrisse, Notes pour servir ....d la cartographie de la Nouvelle- 
France et des pays adjacents 1545-1700, Paris, 1872, 205, no. 209 

119Carte // du Fleuve St. Laurent // dressée sur Mémoires et 
// observations du Sr. Jolliet en 46 // Voyages. // Par J. B. Louis Fran- 
—— // in ASH, 126-1-3; photograph in the Karpinski Series of 

productions. The map represents the St. Lawrence from Quebec to a 

“Riv. par 51415™ dou le Sr Jolliet est retourné,” that is, to beyond today’s 
St. Augustin River—I have not seen the map listed by Harrisse as being 
in ASH, 126-1-1; from his description of it, it is a larger and a later state 
of the one mentioned above. 

120 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, AC, C 11A, 7:104. 

121 As can be seen, Denonville added the three 7 made by 
canoe which Jolliet mentions in his letter to the forty-six in a bark. 

122 On Jean Deshayes, see the references in “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” 
Mip-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 36, note 27. 
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with a launch, and that he needs a bark and a canoe.!23 He is sending you 
his reasons. 

To have a better knowledge of the Bay [Gulf] of St. Lawrence than we 
have now is most imperative, because we lack maps.!24 If a bark is neces- 
sary [to survey the Gulf} it would be a good idea if this survey is thoroughly 
made. Had I dared, I would have sent back to France the said Sieur 
Deshayes, because I believe that the Sieur Jolliet would have done the 
work well. However, since you gave orders that Deshayes should come 
here, I did not think that I should interpret them. Be kind enough, my 
Lord, to let me know your decision on this matter, and whether [for the 
suryey of the Gulf} you wish to employ Jolliet who owns a bark. He gave 
me a memoir on a fishery project in which he could be successful if you were 
kind enough to help him.125 


I am sending an estimate of the a necessary to equip the bark of 
the Sieur Deshayes, so that you may judge and give the necessary orders.126 


In the general despatch from which we quoted above, besides 
Jolliet, Denonville had also proposed Franquelin as teacher of navi- 
gation in Quebec. It is the latter who was appointed royal hydro- 
gtapher in the following year. 

JEAN DELANGLEZ 


Institute of Jesuit History 
Loyola University 


123 The punctuation of this passage in Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 242, is 
faulty, and the identification of “il” as Jolliet contradicts what Denonville 
says in the next paragraph. The passage should read as follows: “.. 
surtout A ceux qui ne sont pas accoutumez d’y venir. Sitost que les glasses 
seront [is the reading cf the original, not “sont” as in Gagnon] passées, 
le sieur des Hayes verifiera si cette carte est juste. Mais, Monseigneur, il 
[Deshayes, not Jolliet] me dit....” 

24 When Denonville wrote these lines, he very likely had in mind what 
he experienced a few months earlier when his ship was nearly wrecked 
off the coast of Newfoundland. Cf. Denonville to Seignelay, August 20, 
1685, BRH, XXII, 1916, 82-83. 

125] did not find this memoir of Jolliet. It may be that the three 
paragraphs in Margry, “Louis Joliet,” Revue Canadienne, IX, 1872, 131, 
are a résumé of the project referred to by Denonville. 

126 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, AC, C 11A, 7:117- 
117v. The letter is printed in Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 241-243. 
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Visitor to Paraguay in 1714 


In a former article* we offered a sketch of the historical docu- 
ments of the two archives in Argentina referring to early Jesuit 
activity in the La Plata region. One collection is in the Archivo 
General de la Nacién in Buenos Aires, the other is in the private 
Jesuit archives in the Colegio Maximo, at San Miguel, a suburb of 
the Argentine metropolis. Here we propose to widen our survey 
of the documents preserved in both Archives, pointing out how they 
bring to light various interesting details concerning the colonial 
history of south-central South America. It is concerning the Para- 
guay Reductions that these pieces are most illustrative. We shall 
deal specifically with a magnificent batch of reports, all the result 
of an official visitation made by a provincial superior of the Province 
of Paraguay. The Provincial’s name was Luis de la Roca and in 
January, 1714, he began an extensive visitation of the colleges and 
missions belonging to the Jesuit Province of Paraguay. It took him 
a full year to complete his work and as the result of it he has left 
to posterity, embodied in official instructions, a veritable treasure 
chest of minute and colorful data on the organization and daily 
life of the missions. This group of documents is even more minute 
ancient lore than the reports made on each mission in the other 
American Continent, in New Spain, when in 1678 the Provincial 
of that Jesuit Province, Father Thomas Altamirano, sent north into 
the missions as official Visitor Ortiz Zapata. The regulations of 
Paraguayan Roca are more rich and colorful than the reports of 
Mexican Ortiz. 

A document of the early eighteenth century illustrates how im- 
portant for the protection and well-being of the La Plata provinces 
the Paraguay Reductions were considered to be. In 1711 the Spanish 
Government was in dire need of money to carry on its war in Europe, 
that of the Spanish Succession. There was question of raising the 
tribute tax which the Indians were paying to the King. The Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Paraguay through his secretary, the Maestro 
de Campo, Bartolomé de Lagnos, gathered information from various 
sources as to the possible effect of this upon the Indians of the Re- 
ductions. Fourteen questions were proposed to prominent residents 





*“The Jesuit Archives at Buenos Aires,” Mip-AMERICA, January, 1945. 
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of the Province of Paraguay. The answers have come down to us. 
They bear witness to the importance of the Reductions for the pro- 
tection and prosperity of this part of Spain’s empire in the New 
World. The answers are in general agreement and may be epito- 
mized thus: The Indians are now quiet under the care of the Jesuit 
fathers, but if the tax is raised there might be danger of disturbance 
or revolt. This would be a disaster, for the missions are a prop and 
protection to the country. There is always danger of attack from 
the Portuguese, but the Indians are a bulwark against such aggres- 
sion and in the past they have often defended the province. They 
are inconstant by nature and are attracted to any novelty, therefore 
no change should be made in their regime since they have been quiet 
and content. Shouid the twenty-nine reductions rebel, there would 
be danger of invasion on the part of the English, the Portuguese or 
the Dutch. 

The Indians came to be a defense to the provinces of Paraguay 
and La Plata because first they had to learn to defend themselves. 
The question of firearms for the Indians comes up constantly in 
these records. In 1664 Don Pedro de Roxas y Luna, royal ofdor at 
Buenos Aires, puts two questions to Father Andrés de Rada, “Visitor 
General of the Provinces of Paraguay.” The first concerns the 
missions in general, the second concerns the arming of the Indians. 
Regarding firearms the o/dor inquires: ““With whose permission and 
for what reason were firearms given to the Indians of these prov- 
inces, what was the number of weapons which they were allowed to 
have and how many do they have now?” Both are answered to- 
gether by Rada and his answer fills thirteen folio pages. 

The first part of the answer is an epitome of the history of the 
origin of the missions and their early career: In 1592, Aries de 
Saabedra (sic) being governor, the King ordered the fathers to 
preach the gospel in Paraguay. In 1605, the governor reporting on 
the innumerable amount of infidels there, the King again wrote a 
cédula, ordering evangelization of the country. Finally in 1608 the 
Jesuits arrived, Father Diego de Torres going to Asuncién and by 
order of the King founding the Jesuit Province of Paraguay. Torres 
sent two fathers to the mission of Guayra, two to that of Parana, 
and two to the mission of the Guaycuru Indians. And he gave an 
account of everything to the King by a letter dated November 25, 
1609. His Majesty expressed himself as well served in a cédula of 
July 19, 1621. All these documents are in the royal files of Buenos 
Aires——So the document goes on, sketching the history of the ex- 
panse of the missions and giving a list of those existing at the time 
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(1664): there were eleven reductions in the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Paraguay, and eleven in the jurisdiction of the Gover- 
nor of Buenos Aires. 

Andrés de Rada now comes to the second question, that of fire- 
arms for the Indians. He defends the arming of the Indians: the 
Viceroy, the various governors, the Audiencia of Chuquisaca, the 
bishops—all saw the threat of danger to these provinces arising 
from the Portuguese bandeirantes of Brazil, because the reductions 
were far removed from aid by any Spanish armed force. Father 
Ruiz de Montoya, the report continues, proposed before the Royal 
Council the use of firearms by the Indians and received the royal 
permission for such use, as can be seen in many royal cédulas. 
Father Andrés de Rada winds up his reply to the royal oidor of 
Buenos Aires by quoting the very words of Don Jacinto de Lariz in 
favor of the institution, who in 1647 had made a thorough exami- 
nation of the whole question of firearms and expressed himself as 
satisfied with the spirit of the armed Indians and the manner in 
which the institution was carried out. The padre concludes by 
quoting a royal cédula of September 22, 1649, approving the use of 
firearms by the Indians in order to defend themselves against the 
Portuguese raiders of Brazil. 

The record of the investigation of Don Jacinto de Lariz has been 
published. There are fifteen reductions on this list with the figure 
of their Indian population and the number of soldiers each one 
furnished to the Guarani army. Santa Maria was credited with a 
population of 2,000 Indians and its quota to the army was 500 armed 
men. ‘This is the largest figure for population. The lowest in 
population was Santa Ana with 1,075 souls, furnishing to the army 
350 armed men. The largest quota to the army was furnished by 
Concepcién which gave 800 soldiers, having a population of 1,469. 
The lowest army quota was that of Los Martyres. It enjoyed a 
population of 1,186, but furnished only 293 armed men. The total 
Indian population for the fifteen missions at that time was 21,116; 
together they furnished a force of 6,968 armed and trained Guarani 
Indians. 

The impression created by these and many other similar records 
is that the Jesuit missionaries were often put on the defensive by 
the inimical attitude of bishops and governors, or the false accusa- 
tions of their enemies. 

For instance, there were recurrent suspicions and jealousies con- 
cerning the production and disposal of the yerba mate. There is an 
interesting document in this connection dated April 20, 1682. The 
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iece contains official questions and answers. The questions de- 
manded by Government were answered in the presence of Francisco 
Luis de Cabrera, Alcalde ordinario de la Ciudad de Sta. Fé de la 
Vera Cruz. Here are some of the questions the Jesuits had to 
answer through trustworthy witnesses, four of them who put their 
signatures to the written replies. 1. Whether the yerba mate which 
the Indians carry down the river (the Parana) in rafts to Santa Fé 
belongs to these Indians and is given as payment of tribute to His 
Majesty, or is used to buy useful things for their churches and pueb- 
los, and in no manner belongs to the fathers or to their colleges. 
The answer is: This yerba mate belongs to the Indians. 2. Whether 
the Fathers are aware of the great distances between the reductions 
of Parana and Uruguay and Asuncién de Paraguay, so that they are 
unable, nor have ever been accustomed to ask the permission of the 
Governor of Paraguay each time they go down the river in rafts? 
The answer is: The distance is very great and they have never been 
accustomed to ask this permission. 3. Whether the fathers know 
that in the river route by which the Indians go down in rafts from 
the reductions to Santa Fa there is no city or pueblo under the juris- 
diction of the Governor of Paraguay, but only under that of the 
Governor of Buenos Aires? Answer: Yes, the fathers are aware of 
this. 4. Do they know that in the missions (the word used is doc- 
trinas) of the Rio del Parana there are only four which belong to 
the jurisdiction of Paraguay, namely, Itapda, Loreto, San Ignacio, 
and Yabebiri? Answer: Yes, they know there are only four. 5. Are 
they sure that the yerba mate carried down in rafts to Santa Fé is 
small in quantity and that which is carried to Paraguay is greater? 
Answer: Yes, they know that the yerba mate which the Indians 
transport to Santa Fé is small in quantity. 6. Do the witnesses know 
that the fathers do not horde the yerba mate in barns and traffic with 
it as their own? Answer: The fathers do not horde the yerba mate 
in barns, nor do they traffic with it. 7. Are the items contained in 
the foregoing questions well known and public? Answer: Yes, they 
are. 

These are not even half of the questions put to presumably trust- 
worthy colonial laymen concerning the correct and honest conduct 
of the missionaries in regard to the traffic of their neophytes in the 
yerba mate down the Parana River, and up the Paraguay River to 
Asuncién. There were in all fifteen questions and fifteen answers, 
each answer carrying four signatures. And a final note is humor- 
ous: Father Valeriano de Villegos testifies that the four persons 
answering the above questions are fully trustworthy. 
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There is a similar document of questions and answers dated 
June 19, 1699, where Father Martin, procurator of the doctrinas del 
Parana y Uruguai answers among others these pertinent queries: 
How many rafts are accustomed to go down the river each year? 
(Answer: Twenty-two poco mas o menos.) ; has a certain great ship 
gone down the river loaded with yerba mate; in the past six years 
has a large amount of the yerba been shipped to Corrientes; last 
year (1698) did thirty-three boats go down the river? (Answer: 
Yes, thirty-three went down the river to Buenos Aires carrying a 
thousand Indians ordered by the Governor for the guard and de- 
fense of the city.) 

The above documents (and there are many like them in this 
collection) are historically significant. It has got into history that 
the Jesuits of these reductions trafficked commercially like great land- 
owners in the products of their missions and that they thereby be- 
came rich, even (according to one legend) horded and buried gold. 
From this and similar documents we learn how the missionaries 
were watched by a sometimes jealous and even inimical officialdom. 
Officialdom was often spurred on to such investigation by other 
landowners who resented the presence and the prosperity of the 
missions. Private owners had reason for resentment or jealousy. 
The reductions had acquired the best lands, they were well admin- 
istered, they were prosperous. Other people would like to get these 
lands. Eventually some of them did when the Jesuits were expelled 
in 1768. In Brazil, at least, Jesuit success in the missions and their 
protection of the Indian against slavery, had much to do with their 
expulsion in 1759 from that Portuguese colony. 

Let us come now to the minute report of Roca’s visitation. In 
January, 1714, the Provincial, Luis de la Roca began an extensive 
visitation of the colleges and missions belonging to the province of 
Paraguay. He began with the college at Tucuman, then he went to 
Santiago del Estero, and on to Buenos Aires. After that, the Pro- 
vincial went north to the missions. To Yapeyd or Santos Reyes, to 
La Cruz, San Thomé and twenty-six others. While making these 
rounds, the Visitor took in the Jesuit college in Asuncién. Some of 
the regulations he left behind him are colorful. For instance we 
have this: Since the college at Asuncién enjoys an abundance of 
slaves, some of them should be sent to the missions to learn music, 
carpentering, iron working and other trades. A clean and intelligent 
slave should be made infirmarian. And the slave who helps in the 
sacristy should learn to sew, so that time otherwise wasted could be 
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spent in repairing the vestments. About slaves, a visitor at Cérdoba 
remarked that the slaves in that college were not tidily clothed. 

Roca orders severely at Tucuman that the ornaments of the sac- 
risty be loaned to nobody. At the college at Buenos Aires the corri- 
dors and patios are not sufficiently lighted at night, and the veil of 
the high altar of the church which covers the retable is torn and 
should be mended. The clock in the church tower should be proper- 
ly mended once for all, for if it has to be taken apart so often, it is 
better that it do not strike at all, because even if it does not strike 
the hour, the people will have confidence in it, provided it keeps 
good time. 

At the mission of Yapeyd, birth place of General San Martin 
almost a century later, the Provincial recommends the teaching of 
trades to as many Indians as possible; there must be military drill 
once a week on a day when other work is less engrossing; one of the 
fathers every two months should with note-book in hand, look over 
all the jewels and ornaments of the church and note down if any- 
thing is missing or in disrepair. At La Cruz he recommends that 
whenever new houses be built for the Indians they be made of stone. 
Here again, there must be military drill each week and practice with 
the bow and arrow, with sling, with lance, and with firearms. Then 
we read the following under number six of the Provincial’s orders 
or recommendations: “I order urgently that the tower [of the 
church} be covered, lest it rot and that what threatens ruin to the 
door of the church be repaired.” Let the wall around the pueblo be 
completed for its greater defense. At harvest time let all other work 
be suspended, for the getting in of the crops is then the most im- 
portant thing to be done. 

At La Cruz the Provincial orders that the herds of sheep which 
were put to graze on lands borrowed from the mission at Yapeya 
be removed. The uniforms of the cabildo (Indians who formed the 
town council) and of the soldiers are shabby. Get new ones. At 
the mission of San Juan Bautista we find this as the seventh order: 
“Since the chapels in the plaza threaten collapse, let them be taken 
down before an accident happens.” And under number eleven: 
“Because of the great glory of Our Lord and the spiritual benefits 
derived from it, I ordain that there be constructed, as in other pueb- 
los, a good, strong and commodious house, where widows and 
orphans may be taken in, and also the wives of those who have fled 
the pueblo.” At San Francisco de Borja we have the following 
regulation under number nine: 
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For progress in spirit and to promote more frequent assistance at church 
devotions, put into practice what was decided on in consultation, namely, 
deprive of their ration of the yerba mate those who do not come to church. 
And before Mass do not give any orders to corregidors, captains or Ca- 
ciques. Wait until Mass is over. From their example the rest will be 
encouraged to come. Sound the bell early for the recitation of the rosary, 
even if some work will thus be left incomplete, and speak frequently with 
the Indians and try through kindness to attract them. 


At San Angel under number six: “The wall around the garden 
which is the cloister should be made of tapia francessa because that 
which is made out of stalks or canes is neither strong nor decent.” 
But at San Miguel the Provincial orders that the houses of the In- 
dians be rebuilt in stone, for they all threaten to collapse, and “let 
the rest of the walls be made of good adobes and not of tapia fran- 
cessa which does not last.” Here at San Miguel the visitor is insis- 
tent on a rebuilding program. He says: 


As for the other works mentioned in the memorial, let everything else 
be suspended to build the houses of the Indians for all the pueblo for they 
all threaten to fall to ruins . . . . Let all things be done efficiently and care- 
fully so that it will not be necessary to build and tear down or to repair 
every year. And because the necessity of the houses is extreme, in order 
to carry on the work speedily, we have them [the Indians} work on holy 
days of obligation [en tiempo de sacras} a third part of the people working 
in shifts either of a week or of fifteen days . . . . And because the people 
of the pueblo are not much given to work I order vigilence in urging them 
to labor, so that they do not waste their time which begets many disorders. 


At San Lorenzo the Provincial said that the two patios of the house 
are very open to those who enter the church so that wooden screens 
should be placed before the doors of the church. The window fac- 
ing the street, in the room where the house boys live, should be 
screened up right away, for, although it is high, it give occasion for 
inconveniences. 

It is interesting to see come out from the sources some of the 
difficulties which one mission had with another concerning property, 
animals, and the like. Roca leaves instructions for the superior 
general of all the reductions consisting of twenty-six points. Num- 
ber twenty-three is the following: If the suit between La Cruz and 
San Borja cannot be composed by one of the fathers, we shall ap- 
point judges to settle the matter. Ordinarily permanent judges 
were appointed to settle such differences. 

Other points which Provincial Roca left as directions for the 
superior general were: Infidel Indians who come to the reductions 
to be instructed or to see how their fellow tribesmen fare, should be 
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well treated; that runaway Indians be not lost, follow out the direc- 
tions given by Father Garriga, and those who will be recovered 
should be secured in irons for such time as is deemed necessary; 
those Indians who accompany the missionaries in their journeys 
down the rivers should be strong of body and of absolutely reliable 
character; let no father handle any business unless it be in writing; 
adjust the difficulty between San Miguel, La Cruz, and Concepcién 
according to the papers I have left; concerning the war with the 
Bohanes and the Garruas follow out the instructions given; if a 
missionary should oppose the training of the Indians for war apply 
the directions left in the secret memorial_—Such are a few of the 
directions for the general superior left by the minute and energetic 
Roca. 

The final act of his visitation of the reductions was to appoint 
fresh Jesuit officials, one group for the Rio Parana, another for the 
Rio Uruguay. For each group of missions Provincial Roca appointed 
fathers consultors, spiritual fathers, ordinary and extraordinary con- 
fessors, admonitors, and judges to act in suits between the missions. 
Of these, four were appointed for the upper Parana, and two for 
farther down the river. Four judges for the western bank of the 
Uruguay, and two for /a otra banda. Finally he appointed for each 
river fathers who would act as superintendents of war. 

And so the recommendations of the Provincial Visitor, Luis de 
la Roca, go on and on for dozens of Jesuit establishments. They 
usually consist of fifteen or twenty points. The first three or four 
points are usually the same: 1. Let the regulations of former visita- 
tions be well observed; 2. Let the spiritual jubilees of the month and 
the year be published and carried out according to the ordinances 
of previous visitors; 3. Let the Saturday spiritual instructions in 
doctrine be regularly carried on and with the encouragement of 
frequent confession and Communion; 4. Let the Blessed Sacrament 
be brought to the sick publicly from time to time. The weekly 
military drill is insisted upon for each mission. Likewise, the com- 
modious house for widows and orphans. The rebuilding of the 
Indian dwellings in stone is very frequent, as is the strengthening of 
the walls around the garden or around the whole pueblo. So the 
houses of the Indians were eventually, for the most part, rebuilt in 
stone, as one can see to-day at the ruins of San Ignacio Mini on the 
rim of Northern Argentina: on three sides of the large plaza (which 
is about the size of a city block) the Indian dwellings are three rows 
deep on each of the three sides and about a hundred yards long. 
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They are built of great squares of red rock marvelously chiselled and 
marvelously fitted. 

We get a good view of the working of the Patronato Real at the 
end of the account of Roca’s visitation. We read under date of 
December 10, 1714, the following: 


The very Reverend Provincial, Luis de la Roca, of the Society of Jesus 
in the Province of Paraguay, informs His Grace [the Governor of Paraguay] 
that, in the Province of Uruguay belonging to that government and diocese, 
there stand vacant and without curate and proprietor the missions of Santa 
Cruz, Los Martyres, San Francisco Xavier, Conceptién, San Miguel, 
Yapeya, San Carlos and Santa Maria. For this reason and in conformity 
with the royal patronage, the presentation is made to Your Grace in order 
that in the name of His Majesty you might nominate one of the following. 
[Now come three names for each of the above-mentioned missions.} Which 
religious I propose to Your Grace in order that you will make a choice and 
present them to the Ordinary [the Bishop} according to what His Majesty 
has ordained and ordered in the Royal Cédulas. 


The Provincial now assures the Governor that these men are all 
competent and have been examined and approved by the Bishop both 
for their doctrine and for their knowledge of the Indian language. 

Thus the energetic and minute Luis de la Roca visited all of the 
twenty-nine reductions which were listed in 1713 as belonging to this 
group of missions. He visited, besides, four colleges: Tucuman, 
Santiago del Estero, Buenos Aires and Asuncién. He began in 
January of 1714, he was at the last mission, Santiago, October 29, 
and under date of November 6 he left a memorial of twenty-six 
points to the superior of all the missions. December 10 he wrote 
to the Governor asking for official selection and confirmation of the 
men he proposed to fill vacancies in the missions above listed. He 
moved right along and we can follow him. For instance, he was in 
Santos Apostoles August 3, in San Carlos August 6, in San José on 
August 8, in Candelaria on August 30, in Santa Ana September 1, 
and on the fourth of that month he arrived at San Ignacio Mini, 
whose splendid ruins in great red stone lie to-day on the Argentine 
side of the lordly Parana as it runs down southwest, dividing north- 
ern Argentina from southern Paraguay. But when Father Luis de la 
Roca visited the mission in 1714, the houses of the Indians of San 
Ignacio were not yet built in that fine red stone. 

There are dozens of interesting items which space forces us to 
omit. Buenos Aires is referred to in 1624 as La ciudad de la Trini- 
dad del puerto de Buenos Ayriz. We read of attacks made against 
the missions by the Brazilian Paulistas. We see how the Jesuits gave 
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an account to the king of the manner in which they made use of 
their privileges. There are frequent complaints of, and petitions to, 
the king against the enforced labor of mission Indians on plantations 
of the yerba. We read of the arrival from Spain in 1690 of forty- 
four Jesuits. Each one is described as to height, color, and cast of 
features. There is a witness to the financial straits of the Province 
of Paraguay when the Provincial, Hilario Labrador, writes in 1708 
in answer to a rector, telling him that the poverty of the colleges 
and the difficulty of supporting novices is no sufficient motive to 
defer the admission of young men. We are reminded in reading 
this, of the letter of General Vincent Carafa to the Province of New 
Spain forbidding the Mexican Jesuits, because of lack of funds, to 
admit novices until further notice. We read how the Reductions 
helped support the colleges in their poverty, and how they helped 
magnificently to defray the travelling expenses of procurators on 
their way to Europe. 

The Jesuit Archives in the seminary at San Miguel, even though 
most of them are of a more private and domestic nature, carry a 
good deal of general interest. There are complaints of the General 
about the inefficient handling of the farms belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Cérdoba, for the income is so slight they cannot finance the 
college. We learn here that in 1697 the French moved in by sea 
and sacked Buenos Aires. The Governor of the province asked the 
fathers for 2,000 Indians from the reductions to defend the port. 
When the fathers come down the River Parana to Santa Fé in rafts, 
there must be for them a tent or awning, both for safety and decency. 
General Tamburini asked the Pope to grant the bishops near Para- 
guay the power to dispense in any kind of matrimonial impediment 
with papal power. There comes up repeatedly with different gener- 
als the question of hearing the confessions of the Carmelites (Las 
Monjas de Santa Teresa) who had a convent across the street from 
the college in Cérdoba. Permission was usually granted as an ex- 
ception to the contemporary Jesuit custom, because of the difficulty 
the nuns would have in procuring other confessors. In 1944 the 
convent was still there and the Jesuits from across the street were 
still hearing their confessions. 

General Tamburini in 1718 writes to Provincial Juan Bautista 
Lea warning against cruelty in the punishment of delinquent Indians, 
and ordering that the regulations left by Visitor Antonio Carriga be 
carried out. Imprisonment should not go beyond ten years and 
during this time kindness and gentleness should characterize the 
treatment meted out. The irons used should allow the possibility 
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of walking about the prison cell and the zepo, or stocks, should be 
used only in the case of those who before a secular judge would re- 
ceive capital punishment. That which cannot be excused, writes the 
General, is the abuse of retrenching the food of prisoners little by 
little until they are in danger of perishing from hunger. “Nor do 
I know how such an excess could be committed without the taint of 
homicide and the incurrance of irregularity.” One of the fathers 
was once sentenced to a term of imprisonment in a Jesuit house. 
The General recommends kindness and gentleness in regime and 
treatment. 

Communications between Rome and Paraguay were slow and the 
route dangerous, especially in time of war. Therefore copies of the 
same letter were sent by two and sometimes three different routes, 
designated on the letters as prima via, secunda via, tertia via. A 
good example of the difficulties of government under such circum- 
stances is the following. Father General Tamburini writing under 
date of April 28, 1725, says: “I order that without any delay there 
be put into execution the order to dismiss from our houses in the 
missions the six boys who are servants in them and I am greatly 
surprised that new representations have been made to me in the 
point, since I wrote on November 29, 1718, that without fail the 
order be put into execution.” Three or four years for an exchange 
of letters was common, and once the reply to the postulata of a 
Provincial Congregation sent to Rome in 1717 was received back in 
the Province nine and perhaps ten years later, for it bears the date 
from Rome of May 31, 1725. 

There is, therefore, a rich collection of Jesuit documents in and 
near Buenos Aires, including those of the National Archives in the 
Capital and those in the private archives of the Argentine Jesuit 
province housed in San Miguel. Many other sidelights on history 
may be gleaned from them outside of those few indicated here. Thus 
history breathes from old records and letters; thus old truth and 
ancient lore flow from the documents of long ago. 


PETER MASTEN DUNNE 


University of San Francisco 

















Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac 
Commandant at Michilimackinac: 1694-1697 


When an article which I wrote on Cadillac was published last 
year,’ a friend of mine described that article as “iconoclastic.” The 
epithet was meant in its etymological sense, signifying that the image 
of Cadillac was shattered, and the real features of the person known 
under that name stood out at last in proper relief. 

The comments of Mr. Malcolm W. Bingay in the Detroit Free 
Press (Jan. 30, 1944) on the same article, caused, he says, ‘‘a lot of 
brickbats bouncing off the bean.” (Feb. 2, 1944.) Civic-minded 
Detroiters took him to task because he was “hurting Detroit.” I 
myself would like to ask, as Mr. Bingay does, “What's all the shoot- 
ing about?” There was nothing about Detroit in the article in 

uestion. I merely ascertained the true identity of the man known 
as Cadillac, who played an important part in the early history of the 
Middle West and of Louisiana, and I recounted his activities prior 
to his public career in present-day United States. 

In a later column in the Detroit Free Press, (Feb. 11, 1944), Mr. 
Bingay published a letter of protest in which the writer says: “We 
have known much of the case against Cadillac.... There was a 
side of Cadillac which surely could be presented to his credit... .” 
It is quite possible that the writer of the letter has “known much of 
the case against Cadillac,” during the ten years covered by the in- 
criminated article, but little of that “much” is to be found in the 
histories of Detroit or in any of the biographies of its founder. 

The author of the same letter invited Mr. Bingay to examine 
“particularly twelve volumes of records copied from the French 
archives,” housed in the Burton Historical Collection at Detroit, 
assuring him that he would find in the material there “some addi- 
tional facts well stated and authenticated.” When I was in Detroit 
last February, I took occasion to examine again the first of these 
volumes which I had previously studied some years ago. I did not 
ask for the other volumes because, according to the library card, 
there is nothing in them which is not printed in translation in vol- 
umes XXXIII and XXXIV of the Collections and Researches made 
by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, two volumes which 
I used extensively to write Cadillac's commandantship at Detroit. 





1 “Cadillac’s Early Years in America,” Mimp-America, XX VI, 1944, 3-39. 
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Had Mr. Bingay accepted the invitation, he would not have found 
in the “twelve volumes of records copied from the French archives,” 
any fact regarding Cadillac’s early years in America which is not 
contained in my article; on the other hand he would have found 
that very few of the many facts which are recorded in the said 
article are even remotely suggested by these twelve volumes of 
transcripts. 

In passing let us note that it is not quite correct to refer to the 
contents of these volumes as ‘facts well stated and authenticated.” 
For the letters and memoirs transcribed therein consist mostly of 
statements by Cadillac which absolutely need to be checked against 
independent evidence. Cadillac is far too unreliable to make his 
uncorroborated testimony acceptable, especially when his own in- 
terests are at stake. 

With regard to the creditable side of Cadillac the following 
facts are certain: he was a good husband and a very devoted father. 
As for his public career, the only phase of his life in which I am 
interested, our main evidence consists not so much in the convergent 
testimony of his contemporaries as in Cadillac’s own writings; and 
no matter how skillful be one’s exegesis, nor how far fetched be his 
admirers’ interpretation of this evidence, it is impossible to speak of 
it as being on the creditable side. 


I 


In the postscript of a letter dated September 28, 1694, Cadillac 
wrote: “I am setting out today for the Ottawa country.” This date 
marks the beginning of the twenty-five years of Cadillac's public 
career in present-day United States, a career which is as colorful as 
his first ten years in Acadia and in Lower Canada. During this 
quarter of a century he served three years as commandant at Michili- 
mackinac, ten years as commandant at Detroit, and three years as 
governor of Louisiana. The remainder of this period was spent 
either in Canada or in France, making ready for his next office. 

In this and in subsequent articles we shall deal with his com- 
mandantship at Michilimackinac from 1694 to 1697. How he came 
to be sent to the West was seen in the previously mentioned article. 
These three years of Cadillac's public career are scarcely better 
known that the first decade of his life in America, less well known 





2 Cadillac to —, September 28, 1694, Archives des Colonies (AC), C 
11A, 13:191v. The letter is printed in the Ra t de lArchiviste de la 
Province de Québec pour 1923-1924 (RAPQ), 80-93; it is translated into 
English in the Collections and Researches made by the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society (MHS), XXXIII, 1904, 54-71. 
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than his governorship of Louisiana, and still less well known than 
the ten years which he spent as commandant at Detroit. 

He was sent to Michilimackinac* a quarter of a century after 
the foundation of the Jesuit mission there. At that time, and until 
the first years of the eighteenth century this outpost was the most 
important French military and trading station of the upper lakes.* 
It was the gateway to the Northwest, the fur trade metropolis of the 


Great Lakes. 

During the 1690's the permanent settlement there comprised an 
agglomeration of three villages, French, Huron, and Ottawa, situ- 
ated on today’s East Moran Bay.® Owing to the strategic and com- 


3 From michi or missi meaning “great,” and mikinac meaning “tor- 
toise”; but see Handbook of American Indians, s. v. Michilimackinac, 
and the etymology of the word in C. C. Le Roy, Sieur de Bacqueville 
de la Potherie, Voyage de ’ Amerique..., 4 volumes, Amsterdam, 1723, II, 
66. According to one of Cadillac’s memoirs, the meaning is “Tortoise 
Island.” P. Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans 
V'Ouest et dans le Sud de l’'Amérique Septentrionale, 6 volumes, Paris, 
1876-1888, V, 75. Margry, ibid., 679, tells how he acquired the manuscript 
which is now in the E. E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. The date at the end, July 31 [i. e., 21], 1718, is very probably 
the day when the copyist finished transcribing it. From the fact that in 
1696, Cadillac wrote to Pontchartrain, Bibliothéque Nationale (BN), Clai- 
rambault, 882: 146v, and to Lagny, ibid., 137, that he was composing “une 

tite relation historique,” and from the fact that he makes no mention of 

etroit, we conclude that the original was written between 1696 and 1699. 
Compare the title and the mene pomearers of this document with an 
extract from a Cadillac memoir da October 20, 1699, AC, C 11A, 17:101, 
and AC, C 11E, 14:44, 

Throughout these articles, by Michilimackinac we mean the French 
st which was situated on the north shore of the strait, where St. Ignace, 
ichigan, now stands. Cf. E. O. Wood, Historic Mackinac, 2 volumes, 

New York, 1918, I, 16-17, for the various applications of the name. 

4 Cadillac to [Lagny], August 3, 1695, AC, C 11E, 14:11. This letter 
is blunderingly transla in E. M. Sheldon, The Early History of Michigan 
from the first Settlement to 1815, New York and Chicago 1856, 70-80. 
Cadillac’s relation in Margry, V, 76; Lahontan, New Voyages to North- 
America, R. G. Thwaites, ed., 2 volumes, Chicago, 1905, I, 146. 

5 See the sketch map in Woods, op. cit., 24, and those in R. McCoy, 
The Massacre of Old Fort Mackinac (Michilimackinac), Bay City, Mich., 
19403, 2 and 25. According to Cadillac the Indian population at and around 
Michilimackinac was between six and seven thousand souls, and there were 
800 or 900 warriors. Frenchmen returning from the post told Calliéres 
that 900 braves were on the war-path. Calliéres to Pontchartrain, October 
25, 1695, AC, C 11A, 13:383-383v. Joutel, Margry, III, 513, says that 
the Ottawa were more numerous than the Hurons; at a later date, La 
Potherie, op. cit., II, 270, wrote that 300 Ottawa warriors roamed the 
country side. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth century, the French village was 
composed of sixty houses, “besides many other persons who are residents 
here during two or three months of the year.” Cadillac to [Lagny], 
August 3, 1695, AC, C 11E, 14:12; Lahontan, op. cit., I, 146, who was at 
Michilimackinac in the 1680’s says that the coureurs de bois had “a very 
small settlement there,” but gives no figures. On a “Plan de Missilimak- 
inak,” [1716], in the E. E. Ayer Collection, Cartes marines, no. 109, re- 
produced in McCoy, op. cit., 36, a note says that the old post, St. Ignace, 
was now abandoned, but that formerly, during the trading season as many 
as 600 coureurs de bois used to gather there. 
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mercial importance of Michilimackinac, a fort was built in 1684 on 
the site of present-day St. Ignace,® and a permanent garrison was 
stationed there. The first commandant was Olivier Morel, Sieur de 
la Durantaye.’ He was replaced in 1690 by Louis de La Porte, Sieur 
de Louvigny,® who was succeeded by Cadillac in 1694. 

While the military commandant at Michilimackinac had juris- 
diction over all the French in the Northwest,® there also resided at 
the post in 1694 the superior of all the Jesuit western missions. At 
that time, these missions were directed from fixed residences. Be- 
sides the one at Michilimackinac, there was also a residence at Sault 
Ste Marie, and another at De Pere, Wisconsin.‘ Owing to the two 
different languages spoken by the Indians settled at Michilimackinac, 
two missionaries were stationed there, one for the Ottawa, and the 
other for the Hurons." 

In 1694, the Superior of the western missions was Father Henri 


6 This first “fort” was merely a stockade and was different from the 
fort built by La Durantaye in 1687. Margry, V, xxix, and La Potherie, 
II, 232. This second fort is called a “réduit” in the expense account of 
July 25, 1689, AC, C 11A, 10:238. In his letter of October 20, 1691, RAPQ, 
1928, 69, Frontenac told Pontchartrain that it had been built by auvigny. 
Between 1691 and 1694, the lodgings of the garrison were destro by 
fire and were rebuilt in the latter year; Etat de la depense..., October 26, 
1694, AC, C 11A, 13:119. To pay his court to his patron Cadillac christened 
it “Fort Buade” after his arrival in the West, Cadillac to Lagny, — 
3, 1695, AC, C 11E, 14:10; ef. also his memoir in Margry, V, 75. In a 
letter of 1694 to Pontchartrain, Cadillac simply says that he is about to 
leave for “le fort de Michilimackinac”; Demande des officers et de particu- 
liers du Canada, AC, C 114A, 13:41. 

7 On this officer, cf. B. Sulte, “Morel de la Durantaye,” Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, series 2, I, 1895, section 
1, 3-24; P[ierre]-G[eorges] R[oy], “Olivier Morel de la Durantaye a 
taine au régiment de Carignan,” Bulletin des recherches historiques (BRH), 
XXVIII, 1922, 97-107, 129-136. La Durantaye was recalled from the West 
by Frontenac because “il ne [le] croyoit pas 4 devotion.” Champigny’s 
memoir to Pontchartrain, May 12, 1691, AC, C 11A, 11:267. f. the 
extract from the intendant’s letter of May 10, 1691, ibid., 203; the letter, 
ibid., 252-260, is printed in BRH, XXXIII, 1927, 712-725. 

“a 8 Cf. Pierre-Georges Roy, La Famille De La Porte de Louvigny, Lévis, 
939, 1-44. 

9 Cf. Denonville to Seignelay, June 12, 1686, Documents relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York (NYCD), IX, Albany, 1855, 
295; and ibid., 625. Cadillac’s commission in Margry, V, 58; his relation, 
ibid., 75; and his letter to Pontchartrain, August 31, 1703, ibid., 308. This 
letter is translated in MHS, XXXIII, 161-171. 

10 Cf. Dablon to Pinette, October 24, 1674; R. G. Thwaites, ed., The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 volumes, Cleveland, 1896-1901, 
hereinafter quoted as JR, 59:68-72. Between the date of Dablon’s letter 
and the coming of Cadillac, the residence of the superior of the western 
one missions had been transferred from Sault Ste. Marie to Michili- 
mackinac. 

11 Carheil to his father, October 13, 1691, P. Orhand, Un admirable 
inconnu. Le Révérend Pére Etienne de Carheil, S.J., Paris, no date, 242; 
Cadillac’s memoir, Margry, V, 80. 
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Nouvel, who had been more than twenty years in the Great Lakes 
region. It was his second term as superior, his first having lasted 
from 1672 to 1681, in which latter year he was succeeded by Father 
Jean Enjalran. After the return of Father Enjalran to Lower Canada 
in 1688, Father Nouvel was again superior of the western missions 
until 1695, when he was succeeded by Father Jacques Gravier, who, 
theoretically at least, was in charge of the missions until 1700. The 
last superior at Michilimackinac was Father Joseph Marest. 

To these missionaries with whom Cadillac came in contact must 
be added Father Pierre-Frangois Pinet, who had arrived in Canada 
in 1692, and after studying Algonquian, was sent to Michilimackinac 
to take care of the Ottawa Indians. Biographical details about 
these Jesuits whose names often recur in Cadillac’s correspondence 
will be given in their proper place. But the name most often met 
with during the three years which Cadillac spent at Michilimackinac 
is that of Father de Carheil. By giving here the part played by this 
missionary in the West during the years immediately preceding the 
coming of Cadillac, it will be easier to understand his subsequent 
relations with the new commandant at Michilimackinac. 

Etienne de Carheil was born in the parish of Carentoir, diocese 
of Vannes, Britanny, in 1633. He entered the Jesuit novitiate at the 
age of twenty and landed at Quebec, on August 6, 1666. After two 
years’ study of the Huron language, he was sent to the Cayuga vil- 
lages and founded the St. Joseph mission among these Indians. He 
returned to Quebec in 1683, and remained there teaching in the 
Jesuit college and performing other priestly duties until 1686, when 
he was sent to Michilimackinac.'* 

Speaking in general of Cadillac’s public career in America, 
Farmer writes: 


He was opposed in many of his plans, not only by the trading com- 
panies, but by the Jesuits as well. The latter order, for many years, was 
the dominant political force in the New World, as well as the strongest 
religious power. That the order hindered Cadillac's project is clearly shown 
in the correspondence of the period which is still preserved in France and 
Canada. While yielding to the Jesuit fathers all deference in religious 


12 Orhand, op. cit., 9-65. Rochemonteix follows Orhand adding ex- 
tracts from letters in the Jesuit Archives, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle- 
France au XVIIe siécle, 3 volumes, Paris, 1895-1896, III, 407 ff. With 
regard to the state of affairs at Michilimackinac before the coming of 
Cadillac as well as the latter’s relation with the Jesuits there, Rochemon- 
teix’s account, III, 487-508, is inadequate. Instead of examining the 
documents themselves, he merely utilized a few extracts from the letters 
and memoirs which Margry printed in the introduction to the fifth volume, 
lxix-exiv, of his compilation. 
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matters, Cadillac would not yield to their dictation in matters pertaining to 
the civil state. He not only knew his rights, but was able to maintain them, 
even against large odds, and did so with spirit and determination. He had 
rare penetration, could discern motives and plans, and as nothing escaped 
his observation, the members of that order found “a foeman worthy of 
their steel.”” As a scholar Cadillac was nearly the equal of the best of them; 
and whether wielding pen or sword, he grasped it with no uncertain hand.18 


The above is typical of the manner in which many have written 
about Cadillac’s public career at Michilimackinac, but above all at 
Detroit. One wonders whether these generalities are not perchance 
an indication that those who speak thus have failed to read even 
superficially “the correspondence of the period.” We shall have 
occasion to observe whether the Jesuit Fathers clashed with Cadillac 
“in matters pertaining to the civil state,” or whether they came out 
as defenders of “religious matters,” when the moral law was openly 
flouted by the “deferential commandant.” Cadillac’s “rare penetra- 
tion” is one of the numerous qualities to which he himself bears 
eloquent testimony. With regard to his “observation,” as we shall 
see, it did not take the Jesuits in general, and Carheil in particular, 
very long to realize what manner of man Frontenac had sent to be 
commandant at Michilimackinac. We have considered elsewhere 
the extent and depth of Cadillac’s “scholarship,” and from our very 
next footnote, the reader may judge how firmly Cadillac grasped the 
sword when he had an opportunity of wielding it. 


As far as character went, Cadillac and Carheil were at the oppo- 
site poles. While the former was slippery, pliant, opportunistic, the 
latter, like his Breton compatriots, was rugged, uncompromising, 
and all of a piece. He was absolutely fearless. It took physical 
courage to remain for fifteen years (1668-1683) among the Iroquois, 
where the life of a missionary was in constant danger. This physical 
fearlessness stands out in sharp contrast with Cadillac’s attitude, who 
made no bones about his “prudence” during a battle with the In- 
dians.* Carheil’s moral courage was on a par with his physical 
courage, and manifested itself in a frankness verging on rudeness. 
He never minced words when he thought that the progress of reli- 


13S. Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, Detroit, 1884, 327. 

14 During a skirmish with the Miami, “the said Sr. de La Mothe, for 
fear he should get wounded, stationed himself behind a tree which was 
eighteen feet in circumference, nor did he venture out except to go and 
get out of the range of the shot. This is such a public matter, and the Sr. 
de la Mothe makes so little effort to hide it, to his “a great disgrace, 
that [we] feel [we] cannot help informing you of it.” Vaudreuil and the 
Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 447, transla- 
tion from MHS, XXXIII, 405. 
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ion and the welfare of the missions were jeopardized by those who 
supplied the Indians with brandy. As will be seen, it did not matter 
to him whether those who were thus instrumental in corrupting the 
Indians were coureurs de bois, soldiers, officers, or officials. 

We must now go back a few years and recall events which greatly 
influenced the situation in the West. 

The fiasco of the Denonville 1687 expedition against the Iroquois 
and the powerlessness of the French exemplified by the Lachine 
massacre, 1689, had made such a bad impression on the western 
Indians that they seriously considered an alliance with the Iroquois 
and the English. The situation was so grave that a meeting of 
officers and missionaries was held at Michilimackinac and it was 
resolved to send word to Quebec to notify the governor of the dis- 
positions of the Indians.’® The letter was written by Carheil’® and 
was addressed to the successor of Denonville, for the name of the 
new governor was not yet known in the West. 

The Indians, says Carheil, principally the Hurons and the Ottawa, 
have come to the conclusion that their protection by the French was 
illusory. The French were no match for the Iroquois as was made 
evident by the campaign of 1687, by the Lachine massacre, and by 
the unconditional return of the Iroquois prisoners. The French 
were so helpless that they even sent an embassy to the English beg- 
ging them to restrain the Iroquois. Their so-called protection was 
not only useless, it was positively harmful, for it prevented the west- 
ern Indians from trading with the English, who paid a much higher 
price for their pelts. While doing nothing themselves, the French 
expected the Indians to wage war against the Iroquois, and now they 
were trying to make a separate peace with the latter, ready to aban- 
don once more their allies, the Ottawa and the Hurons. The Indians 
would much prefer to protect themselves rather than buy French 
protection at such a price. Why, it is they, the Indians, who are 
protecting the French, not the French the Indians! The last time 
they went to Montreal they were surprised to hear Onontio [ Denon- 
ville} threatening to abandon them, as if they had not been aban- 
doned long ago, and as if all these peace negotiations with the 
Iroquois were not a virtual abandonment."? 


15 Cf. Narrative of the most remarkable Occurences in Canada, 1689, 
1690, NYCD, IX, 463; Margry, V, 48. 

16 “You will see from the copy of the letter of Father de Carheil who 
gives more details that, although uncivilized, these Indians know well that 
which is advantageous to them.” Frontenac to Seignelay, April 30, 1690, 
RAPQ, 1928, 29-30. 

17 See the résumé in NYCD, IX, 463. 
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Such, my Lord, are all the reasons they gave to convince us of the necessity 
of sending an embassy to the Seneca. From this one can see that our In- 
dians are much more clear-sighted than they are thought to be, and that it 
is hard to conceal from them anything that harms or helps their interests. 
The respect which I owe to all persons to whom God has given authority 
to govern us would have prevented me from expressing as freely as I did 
sentiments so unfavorable, had I not believed that the common good of 
the colony demands that you should know what the situation is. But what 
I have said will put you in a position to judge of our Indians’ dispositions, 
of what they may do against us by helping our enemies, and what necessary 
remedies should be applied. One thing is certain: if the Iroquois are not 
checked by extensive military operations against them in your part of the 
country, or by similar operations against the Dutch who are behind all this, 
the Iroquois will surely come here and make themselves masters of every- 
thing. It is enough for us that you should know what the situation is; 
we rely on your wisdom; and in spite of the danger in which we are, we 
shall wait in perfect confidence to see in what manner divine Providence 
will be ple to dispose of us.18 


This letter reached Quebec toward the end of 1689.1° To 
remedy this situation, Frontenac, the recently arrived governor who 
succeeded Denonville, sent Louvigny to Michilimackinac with a 
large number of Canadians and thirty soldiers.2° From an ordinance 
of Frontenac issued on this occasion, we learn that the primary pur- 
pose for sending such a force to the West, was not to obviate the 
danger of the Indians going over to the English, which had been 
Carheil’s reason for writing his letter, but to remedy the abuses 
arising from the extension of congés. 


These trade permits were good for one year, but said the gov- 
ernor in the above-mentioned ordinance, the grantees remain in the 
West, have merchandise brought to them from Lower Canada, and 
use the same permit year after year. Hence he was sending orders 


18 Carheil to [the successor of Denonville], [November, 1689], in 
Orhand, op. cit., 177-186 and in JR, 64:22-38. The apograph in the Legis- 
lative Archives of Quebec, printed in JR, is endorsed: “Recue, par Mr le 
Comte de frontenac. A Quebec le 17 Septembre 1690.” The letter is 
calendared under this date in D. Brymner’s Report on Canadian Archives 
1887, Ottawa, 1888, cclxx. The date of the letter is as given above; it was 
sent to Seignelay April 30, 1690, but this mail was thrown into the sea; 
cf. Frontenac to Seignelay, November 12, 1690, RAPQ, 1928, 36, and AC 
F 8, 6:275. September 17, 1690, is probably the date when duplicates of 
Carheil’s letter and of Frontenac’s letter of April 30, 1690, were made; 
both were inclosed in the governor’s letter of November 12, 1690. 

19 Zacharie Jolliet, the bearer of the letter, arrived at Quebec “toward 
the end of December, [1689],” La Potherie, III, 60, and P. F. X. de Char- 
levoix, History and G Description of New France, J. G. Shea, ed. 
and transl., 6 volumes, New York, 1866-1872, IV, 54. These two authors 
made use of Monseignat’s narrative in NYCD, IX, 468 ff. 

20 Frontenac to Seignelay, November 12, 1690, RAPQ, 1928, 36. Cf. 
NYCD, IX, 470. 
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to La Durantaye to have those traders leave the West and bring to 
Montreal all the pelts they had gathered.** 

This ordinance was annotated in the following year by the in- 
tendant, Jean Bochart de Champigny, who realized that Frontenac 
was implying that both Denonville and Champigny had been negli- 
gent in enforcing the orders of the king with regard to the trade 
permits. No congés, he noted, had been granted since 1686, no 
pelts had been sent from the West in 1687 and 1688, and 


since I came to this country [in 1685} not a single Frenchman has brought 
merchandise to the Ottawa country without permission [7. e., without a trade 
permit}. The Sieur de la Durantaye, who is in command out there, was 
ordered to enforce the trade regulations and the ordinances issued by M. 
de Denonville and by me; he did enforce them, and no complaints ever 
reached us. 


It is unnecessary to make a detailed analysis of this long Fron- 
tenac ordinance or of the extensive comments of Champigny, for 
our purpose is merely to explain the conditions in the West previous 
to the coming of Cadillac. Frontenac was merely looking for a 
pretext to recall La Durantaye, who had been appointed by La Barre. 
As for the congés, the governor wished to control this privilege him- 
self, and thereby gain adherents. It seems clear enough that he was 
simply acting on the principle that to the victors belong the spoils.” 

In this question of La Durantaye’s recall, Champigny took the 
side of the latter, partly because of his personal dislike of Louvigny, 
and partly because he had proof that when the new commandant 
left for Michilimackinac, he circumvented the trade regulations by 
taking along a greater quantity of merchandise, including much 
brandy, than was allowed by the ordinances; and he later obtained 
proof that Louvigny had begun his term by carrying on a lucrative 
trade in the West.”* 

When Louvigny left for Michilimackinac, the thorny question of 
selling hard liquor to the Indians was less acute than during Fron- 
tenac’s first term as governor.” One reason was that the wars of 
1684 and 1687 had absorbed the attention of the colony, and an- 
other, that the royal ordinance of May 24, 1679, had laid down 


21 Ordonnance de Mr le comte de Frontenac...., AC, F 3, 6:366-368. 

22 Besides the references to Champigny’s letters, supra, note 7, cf. 
Charlevoix, IV, 137-138. 

23 Champigny’s annotations to Frontenac’s ordinance of April 8, 1690, 
AC, F 3, 6:367-367v. 

24 Cf. J. Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits, Chicago, 1939, 101-123. 
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directions with regard to the brandy traffic.2® The main clause of 
this ordinance was the prohibition of “carrying brandy or causing it 
to be carried to the Indian villages situated far away from the French 
settlements.’’ As we have said elsewhere, this ordinance satisfied 
nobody, neither those who wished to sell unlimited quantities of 
hard liquor to the Indians, nor those who wanted the traffic abolished 
altogether or at least greatly curtailed. Moreover, the ordinance 
could be interpreted in such a manner as to render it nugatory. 

The ordinance forbade the carrying of brandy into the depths 
of the wilderness, but as Champigny wrote, some contend that this 
prohibition 
still leaves them free to carry brandy to ali the Indian villages of the colony, 
including Michilimackinac, three hundred leagues from Montreal,.... 
and other distant posts established on the banks of the rivers. As though 


the rivers of this country did not flow through forests. I believe that the 
king's intention is that no brandy at all should be brought to the Indians.?® 


La Barre*’ and Denonville** had supplemented the royal ordinance 
of 1679 with regulations of their own, and the latter governor sent 
stringent orders to La Durantaye to see to it that these regulations 
were carried out to the letter. In compliance with these orders, La 
Durantaye bridled the license of the coureurs de bois and restricted 
the brandy trade in the West. Frontenac, however, had different 
ideas on the matter, and he probably thought that Louvigny would 
interpret the ordinance accordingly. 

The missionaries at Michilimackinac knew from bitter experience 
what excesses brandy caused among the Indians. Hence they were 
determined to keep it out of the West, and viewed with suspicion all 


25 Edits, ordonnances royaux, déclarations et arréts du Conseil 
d’Etat du Roi concernant le Canada, 3 volumes, Quebec, 1854-1856, I, 235. 
26 Champigny to Seignelay, May 10, 1691, AC, C 11A, 11:255-255v. 

27 Ordinance issued by La Barre at Montreal, June 13, 1683, in 
Archives de la Province de Québec. The Bishop of Quebec wrote to the 
Minister in the following November: “M. the Governor spent the summer 
at Montreal where he became thoroughly acquainted with the disorders 
caused by the sale of brandy to the Indians. This forced him to issue a 
severe ordinance which will put an end to the evil provided its provisions 
be enforced.” Laval to Seignelay, November 13, 1683; Archives of the 
Archbishopric of Quebec, Lettres, I, 243. Cf. also “Ordonnance de M. de 
la Barre rendue au sujet des boissons enivrantes,” of September 28, 1684, 
AC, F 3, 2:142. 

28 Reglemens.... pour estre observés par les sujets du Roy dans 
toute l’estendue de ce pays sur le fait des traites qui se doibvent faire 
chez les Sauuages les plus esloignés, January 26, 1686, AC, F 3, 6:243-245. 
The king approved these regulations in the following year, see Louis XIV 
to Denonville and Champigny, March 30, 1687, printed in T. C. Pease and 
R. C. Werner, eds., The Dhan Foundations 1680-1693, Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, vol. XXIII, Springfield, Ill., 1934, 115. 
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convoys coming from Lower Canada. This is illustrated by what 
took place when Courtemanche brought to Michilimackinac the news 
that Phips had failed before Quebec.*® 

A few days after his arrival, wrote Courtemanche in his journal, 
the Ottawa Indians asked whether he had brought some brandy. He 
answered that he had some for himself, and that he was willing to 
share it with them to celebrate the victory of the French over the 
English. A few days later, the Jesuits and Louvigny, disturbed by 
the news that some of the French had brandy to barter for pelts, 
appealed to Courtemanche, who thereupon ordered his men to take 
all possible precautions lest disorders ensue, “because the Reverend 
Fathers had orders from the Bishop of Quebec to refuse the sacra- 
ments to those selling brandy to the Indians.” One night, however, 
a Frenchman sold a barrel of liquor to the Hurons. 


Very early next morning the Reverend Fathers came to teil us that the 
whole Huron village was afire. We ran thither, a few of my men and 
myself, to take care of the situation as best we could. However, we were 
extremely surprised to find on arriving only four or five who were a little 
tipsy (entre deux vins) singing and making merry, and committing no 
other crime than that of being a little gay. The Sieur de Louvigny and the 
Reverend Fathers forced me to promise that I would sell no brandy to the 
Indians. I kept my word, but my men sold it for four days and four nights, 
and there were no signs that they had sold so much as one drop. 

When we were ready to leave, I was glad to hear the Fathers say that 
they were satisfied with my conduct. They praised me and made many 
complimentary remarks. After they had praised me about [the use I had 
made of} the brandy I had brought with me, I told them that my men had 
been selling it for the last four days and four nights, without any one notic- 
ing it. This extremely surprised them and left them speechless.°° 


29 Cf. Frontenac to Seignelay, May 10, to Pontchartrain, October 20, 
1691, RAPQ, 1928, 62 and 69; NYCD, IX, 496, 516. La Potherie, III, 132. 

30 Journal du St de Courtemanche envoyé aux 8ta8acs par monsei- 
gneur le gouuerneur, April 22 to June 18, 1691, AC, C 11A, 11:205-207v; 
this journal is printed in RAPQ, 1922, 234-236. With regard to this 
assertion, there is the following statement signed by Duluth who had 
practiced the Indians much longer, who knew them much better than 
Courtemanche, Frontenac, Cadillac, and most of the other “colonials.” 

“Attestation du Sieur duLhut capitaine reformé du dettachement de 
la marine sur les desordres que cause lyvrognerie des sauuages en Canada. 
—Je sousigne certifie auoir demeure en diuerses fois lespace de dix années 
tant au pays des Outaouas a la Decouverte que iay fait du pays de 
Nadouessioux qu’au fort Sainct Joseph etabli par ordre de monsieur Le 
=r de Denonville notre Gouverneur general a la tete du detroit Du 
lac Erié qui est dans le pays des Iroquois ou jauois lhonneur de Commander 
pendant lequel tems ie nay iamais veu traiter de l’eau de vie qu’il ne soit 
arrivé de grands desordres jusqu’A voir le pere tuer son fils, et le fils 
jetter sa mere dans le feu et que je soutiens que moralement parlant il 
est Impossible de traiter de l’Eau de vie Dans les bois et dans les missions 
etrangeres sans sex r a tomber dans ces malheurs en foy de quoy Jay 


signe Dulhut [parafe]. 
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From the above letter, it seems quite clear that Louvigny was 
fully codperating with the missionaries just as his predecessor, La 
Durantaye, had done, and that in this particular case the Jesuits were 
overly apprehensive about the effect of brandy on their Indians. 

In the following year, 1692, the Jesuits of Michilimackinac sent 
a petition to Pontchartrain in which they depicted the conditions at 
the post when a large quantity of brandy is brought there, and they 
asked the minister to regulate the traffic. They had written that 
in 1691, when one hundred barrels had been brought to the post by 
Indians returning from Montreal, the orgy lasted six weeks, each 
village getting drunk in turn.** In 1691, the Jesuits had also 
written to Frontenac about the same conditions. An extract from 
one of these letters, dated Michilimackinac, has been preserved. 
The writer, as Frontenac told Lagny, was Father de Carheil. 


M. de Louvigny, who brought your orders here, has seen the extra- 
ordinary disturbances caused by the brandy trade. If you wish to contribute 
to the service of God and of the king, to the increase of religion, to the 
establishment of trade, to the continuation of the war with the Iroquois, 
to the satisfaction of all the responsible Christian {Indian} elders and 
warriors who have charge of the affairs of our Indians; finally if you 
wish to save your own soul, and if you have at heart the eternal salvation 
of the souls of the French and of the Indians who trade with them, you 
will not allow this wretched liquor to be transported [hither} and you will 
execute the orders of the king, which expressly forbid the carrying of brandy 
into the depths of the wilderness. 

At the end of the letter are four requests which the Ottawa elders and 
warriors addressed to M. the governor, as a result of a great council held 
by them. 

The fourth thing they told me [7. ¢., the missionary} is that they have 
no more to say to M. the governor with regard to the brandy trade. If, 
they said, after having told him that they looked upon this trade as a kind 
of authorized pillage of their beaver pelts, guns and other necessities, as 
though they were children or men out of their mind; and if knowing this, 
the governor nevertheless allowed brandy to be brought to them, it must 
be because he and my Lord the bishop are conspiring to rob them, and 
neither the governor nor the bishop nor the missionaries are their fathers. 
They said that I myself was in the plot, that I did not let you know their 
pitiful complaints, and finally, that if I had done my duty and warned you 
of the disorders and if you had not put a stop to them, it was you who were 
re doing your duty, thus were forcing them to cease regarding you as their 
ather.33 





31 Petition to Pontchartrain of 1692, AC, C 11A, 12:125-126v. 
32 Extrait d’une lettre ecrite de Missilimakinac, May 27, 1691, AC, 
C 11A, 12:132-132v. 
33 Extrait d’une autre lettre ecrite de Michilimackinac du 30 juin 
ee Pe a le Comte de Frontenac, gouverneur en Canada, AC, C 114A, 
:140-140v. 
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In November 1690, Louis Phélipeaux, who became Count de 
Pontchartrain the following August, succeeded Seignelay as minister 
of the colonies. Hence the letters and petitions of the Michilimac- 
kinac missionaries were given to him. He urged Frontenac to apply 
the ordinance of 1679 and to chastise the violators.** The king 
ordered the governor and the intendant to put an end to the illicit 
trade carried on with the Indians “in the depths of the woods’; he 
commanded them to forbid “officers and soldiers destined to remain 
in the distant posts” from engaging in any kind of trade. As for 
selling intoxicating liquor to the Indians, since the question had been 
settled long ago, his Majesty was simply sending a copy of the 
ordinance of May 1679.*® 

In their joint answer, the governor and the intendant promised, 
of course, to follow the king’s instructions;** and in a letter to 
Pontchartrain, Frontenac assured the minister that, as far «s in him 
lay, he would remedy the disorders sometime caused by intoxicating 
liquors. If the truth were told, the minister would learn “that no 
one is more opposed to drunkenness than I am, and that when the 
case arises, I often chastise drunken [Indians}'’** 

In an ordinance of 1693 which Frontenac issued to nullify a 
previous order of Champigny, the governor repeated the assertion 
that he was just as much opposed to drunkenness among the Indians 
as the intendant was. He forbade the French to sell brandy in the 
Indian villages, but authorized its sale in the western posts, and de- 
clared that the Indians themselves were free to transport to their 
villages all liquor bought in the posts from the French stationed 
there.** This, Frontenac claimed, was absolutely necessary, since 
otherwise the Indians would become alienated from the French. 

At about the same time that Frontenac issued this ordinance, 
other memoirs were sent to Paris deploring the baneful effects of 
brandy on the Indians of Canada. The petitioners asked that its sale 
be limited, and gave the same reasons that had been given for the 
past twenty years.*® Of course, Frontenac knew that the missionaries 
would protest against his ordinance of 1693, for, to all intents and 
purposes, it nullified the royal ordinance of May 1679, which by 


34 Pontchartrain to Frontenac, April, 1692, RAPQ, 1928, 100. 

35 Louis XIV to Frontenac, September 15, 1692, tbid., 80-83. 

36 Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1692, 
ibid., 104-113. 

37 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1692, ibid., 120. 

38 AC, C 11E, 14:3v-4. 

39 The first memoir was written by Charles Aubert de la Chesnaye, 
and is dated October 24, 1693, AC, C 11A, 12:380-381v; the other two were 
probably written by Jesuit missionaries, ibid., 382-383v, and 384-388. 
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itself was insufficient, unless supplemented by regulations in Canada, 
to curb the brandy trade. To forestall these protests, Frontenac 
wrote at length to Lagny venting his spleen against the Jesuits in 
general and against those of Michilimackinac in particular. In this 
letter he again claimed that he was opposed to drunkenness among 
the Indians, but he was unwilling to regulate the traffic.*® This un- 
willingness was actually at the root of the whole trouble. His 
theoretical opposition to drunkenness among the Indians was not 
enough to remedy the evil. If the Indians were given as much 
brandy as they wanted, they would inevitably drink to excess and 
frightful disorders would just as inevitably follow. It was because 
of this fatal sequence that the missionaries complained against the 
unrestricted sale of liquor to the Indians, but Frontenac never ad- 
mitted that their complaints had any factual basis. He could not 
plead ignorance, for these facts were well-known to everyone in 
Canada, and he could not be unaware of what was taking place at 
Michilimackinac any more than the intendant was. 

In a letter written to Pontchartrain ten days after that of Fron- 
tenac to Lagny, Champigny sent the minister an account of the con- 
ditions in the West: 

It is a very great abuse to pretend that the brandy which he [Frontenac] 
permits the French [to carry to the West} is for Michilimackinac, because, 
without exception, the voyageurs who go thither under the pretext of man- 
ning this and the other posts do nothing of the sort. Instead, in groups of 
two or three they scatter through the woods and trade with any and all 
Indians whom they meet, and only after having done their trading do they 
repair to Michilimackinac, coming here all together for greater safety. I 
shall not repeat what endless disorders have been caused by the brandy 
trade since the time when the French began to go to this post. I shall only 
observe that last year when the Sieur de Louvigny, who is in command 
there, attempted to prevent brandy from being sold by the French, a sedi- 
tion broke out, and one Frenchman seized his gun and threatened to kill the 
commandant. I must also inform you that the French prefer brandy to all 
other exchange goods, because of the great profits they derive therefrom. 
They sell one pot [3.94 plus American pints} for one hundred livres worth 
of pelts, while the ordinary price is fifty livres a pot, to say nothing of the 
fact that the poor Indians are robbed of their pelts, even of those which 
they wear as garments.*! 


This brief account of the state of affairs in the West previous to 


the coming of Cadillac is necessary in order to clear his difficulties 
with the Jesuits there. His commandantship at Michilimackinac 





one 40 Frontenac to Lagny, October 25, 1693, BN, Clairambault, 879:332v- 
“41 Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1693, AC, C 11A, 12:285. 
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cannot be adequately dealt with unless one takes into consideration 
the struggle of the missionaries against the unrestricted sale of in- 
toxicating liquor to the Indians, a struggle which was already half 
a century old when Cadillac set foot in America. His commandant- 
ship at Detroit is merely a continuation of his Michilimackinac tac- 
tics, and he did not change his spots when he became governor of 
Louisiana. It is absurd to consider these three phases of his public 
career in America as though there were a sharp line of cleavage 
between them; and one must remember that his earlies activities 
shed light on his character also. 

We have noted elsewhere how Cadillac found favor with Fron- 
tenac, and how the governor helped him in many ways, first making 
him a lieutenant, then a captain in the colonial troops.4* When 
Louvigny asked to be relieved of his command, Frontenac seized 
the opportunity to send Cadillac to take his place,** and a few weeks 
after the latter's departure for the West, he informed Pontchartrain 
of this new appointement. 

You would hardly believe the good effect produced by the favor shown 
to the Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac, captain, in making him a naval ensign.‘4 
He is a man of distinction, fully capable, and of great courage. I have just 
sent him to Michilimackinac as commandant of all the posts of the Upper 
Country, where he will replace the Sieur de La Porte de Louvigny who has 
asked to be relieved and who is going to France to see his father. ... During 
more than four years spent in those distant parts, he has performed his 
duties very well and everyone is satisfied with him. I hope that his suc- 
cessor will be as successful, having all the adroitness, firmness, and tact 
which is required for managing the Indians of those parts, who are not 
easy to govern.*5 


The governor's praise of Cadillac pales into insignificance in 
comparison with the eulogy of Frontenac which the new command- 
ant sent to Paris, first in a long letter dated September 28, 1694, 
and especially in an interminable narrative of the events which took 
place in Canada during the years 1693-1694. 


42 “Cadillac’s Early Years in America,” loc. cit., 32-37. 

43 “His [Cadillac’s] plan for the defense of the lakes seems to have 
indicated him as the logical successor of M. de La Porte-Louvigny.” Mar- 
gry, V, lxviii. This can hardly have been the case, for Frontenac had 
made short shrift of the “plan” in 1693; that is, in the year preceding 
his appointment as commandant at Michilimackinae. Cf. “Cadillac’s Early 
Years,” loc. cit., 37-39. 

44 See “Cadillac’s Early Years,” loc. cit., 39, what Cadillac himself 
thought of this “good effect.” 

5 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, October 25, 1694, AC, C 11A, 13:58. 
This letter is published in RAPQ, 1928, 186-195, as of November 4, 1694, 
the date of the postscript. Another translation of the above passage is 
in MHS, XXXIII, 72. Cadillac’s commission is of September 16, 1694, 
Margry, V, 58-59. 
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He starts his narrative with an account of the peace negotiations 
begun by the Iroquois in 1693 and continued through 1694. After 
telling what took place at the powwow of September 22, 1694, he 
goes on: ‘But as the Count has just notified me that he has decided 
to send me to command the upper nations at Fort Michilimackinac, 
permit me, if you please, to think of packing up my baggage and 
setting off, being persuaded, moreover, that you will be kept 
thoroughly advised.’’*® 

He calls the attention of his correspondent to the masterful way 
in which Frontenac dealt with the Iroquois, and mentions the “‘tears 
of joy” shed by the whole colony in 1693, when a large convoy of 
canoes loaded with pelts arrived at Montreal from the West. The 
arrival of this convoy, he says, is above all the result of the gover- 
nor’s humbling the proud Iroquois, who had been blocking the roads, 
thus preventing the transport of furs which the French had gathered 
in the West. In passing we may note that the time during which 
no convoy could come from the West includes the first four years of 
Frontenac’s second administration. 

The trouble, according to Cadillac, was that whereas other gov- 
ernors had carte blanche in all that pertains to the government of 
the colony, the Court was always hampering Frontenac. All this 
is merely a prelude to a plan of Cadillac’s which he had probably 
mentioned to the governor and which he now proceeds to explain to 
his correspondent. 

This plan consists in dividing Canada into two parts: the upper 
colony, that is, the West; and the lower colony, namely, the St. 
Lawrence Valley and the Atlantic seaboard. These two parts are 
complementary, for “the latter without the former would be a body 
without a soul.” Sedentary fisheries on the Atlantic coast will never 
make New France a prosperous colony: “the game is not worth the 
candle.” It would be much better if the people of Lower Canada 
devoted themselves to agriculture. The colony, however, cannot 
sustain itself solely by agriculture; hence the necessity of the beaver 
trade in the Upper Country. “Were we to abandon the upper na- 
tions, which would be the case were we to cease furnishing them 
with the merchandise they stand in need of, can there be a doubt 
but the English would substitute themselves in our place?” 

At this point of the memoir one begins to see what Cadillac is 
after. The new commandant undoubtedly knew that the market 
was becoming saturated with pelts. He had certainly heard of the 





46 This and several other passages of the document lead me to belicve 
that the addressee was Lagny. 
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complaints of the contractors against the quantity and quality of the 
furs which, according to their contract, they were forced to take at | 


a fixed price; and Cadillac foresaw that the influence of the con- 
tractors would determine the king to put a stop to beaver hunting 
for an indefinite period, at least until the surplus in the warehouses 
had been disposed of and until prices were higher. “It is certain 
that should our Indians perceive that their beavers and peltries were 
despised, and that they were furnished only with very dear and ill 
conditioned goods, the consequence will inevitably be that they will 
listen to suggestions which will be more advantageous to them.” 

The Court, he continues, has always been opposed to the coureurs 
de bois, and to the evils arising from their bushranging. But such 
an adventurous life appealed much more to the Canadians than a 
laboriously monotonous life on a farm, and besides, the profits were 
incomparably greater. Cadillac then undertakes a defense of the 
coureurs de bois, who by trading with the Indians in their villages 
are keeping the English out of the West. 

When this lengthy discourse was written, he did not know that 
Frontenac would send him to Michilimackinac. The real point of 
the memoir is contained in the last paragraph which was written 
after he had received news of his appointment. 

In 1693 and again in 1694, orders had been sent from Paris for- 
bidding an officer sent to Michilimackinac to take along with him 
more merchandise than could be.bought with his yearly pay.*" This, 
writes Cadillac, is unbearable, for Michilimackinac “is the most 
terrible place imaginable to sojourn in. Neither bread nor meat is 
eaten there, and no other food is to be had but a little fish and Indian 
corn, which most of the time is worth fifty francs the minot.” 
Beaver and moose, he continues, are useless, for it costs too much 
to send men to the hunting grounds which are two hundred leagues 
from the fort. The king’s intention cannot be to oblige a soldier, 
let alone an officer, to live without bread, without meat, and without 
peas for a whole year. 

It should be observed that at the time these lines were written, 
Cadillac had never been in the West. This gloomy description was 
penned to awaken the sympathy of his correspondent. The interested 
reader may compare this somber outlook with what Cadillac wrote 
three or four years later about the healthy climate of Michilimac- 
kinac, the healthy food eaten there, and the abundance of fish pre- 





47 Cf. Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [1693], AC, C 11E, 
14:20v; id. to tid., [May 8], 1694, AC, B 17:79. 
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pared with moose, deer or buffalo grease, which “I think is as good 
a sauce as any made by the Carthusians and the Minims.’’*® 


The order of 1693 caused Cadillac great worry. Why had such 
orders been sent? Did they orginate with the Court in Paris, or 
were they suggested by memoirs received from America, and if so, 
who could have sent such memoirs? He did not remain long in 
doubt as to this latter question, for by the end of this paragraph, 
he has it answered to his own satisfaction: 


Those poisoned memoirs cannot go down and cross the ocean except by 
means of the missionaries who wish to be masters wherever they are; who 
cannot tolerate anyone above themselves; much less inspectors over their 
interests. A poor officer, who will be obliged to manage more than forty 
nations, of entirely opposite humors and inclinations, and of wholly dif- 
ferent interests, will have for reward, after a year’s deplorable misery, the 
chagrin of seeing himself in debt at his return. It is an excellent policy 
to disgust the bravest men. If they be memoirs of the intendant [Cham- 
pigny}, I perceive no other motive that can have led him to that course 
than jealously of the count, or an unwillingness to refuse to subscribe to 
the intentions of Father de Carheil who has been his regent [7. e., his former 
teacher},49 and is the missionary at Michilimackinac.5° 


The last page of this memoir is missing; as it is, however, it 
shows in what frame of mind Cadillac was when he set out for 
Michilimackinac. The missionaries he speaks of are the Jesuits 
who, as already noted, had been established there for a quarter of 
a century. On the other hand, Cadillac had never been in the West, 
and had very probably never seen Father de Carheil, but he had un- 
doubtedly heard of him from Frontenac. 

I have said elsewhere that no statement of Cadillac’s is to be 
accepted unless corroborated by independent evidence, because when 
his interests were at stake, almost every statement of his which can 


48 Cadillac’s relation in Margry, V, 83. 

49 We have only Cadillac’s word for this statement which cannot be 
checked because we do not know when and where Champigny was born or 
where he studied. We know, however, that Carheil taught at Amiens in 
1655-1656; at Rouen in 1656-1660; and at Tours in 1661-1662. This sen- 
tence is the source—not indicated as usual—for Margry’s statement that 
“Un d’eux [Jesuits] méme, qui avait été son régent, le Pére de Carheil, 
lui [Champigny] faisait encore la lecon en 1702.” Margry, V, xxxiv. The 
last sentence refers to a letter sent by Carheil to Champigny, August 30, 
1702, printed in JR, 65:188-252, where the addressee is erroneously said 
to be Calliéres. 

50 Cadillac’s narrative of events in Canada, 1694, NYCD, IX, 577-587. 
—It must be observed that this translation is taken from this compilation. 
When I was gathering the documentation several years ago, I copied few 
documents which I knew were in print in the original or in translation. 
This was a mistake, for the published original text is often mutilated, 
and the translation, as here, is awkward and too literal. 
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be checked turns out to be inaccurate, misleading or totally false. 
This applies particularly to the above quotation. It was not the 
“poisoned memoirs” of the missionaries or of Champigny that 
brought about the regulations of 1693 and 1694, but a scheme de- 
vised by Frontenac to distribute to his supporters many more than 
the twenty-five congés which he was allowed to grant annually. 

This scheme consisted in sending to distant posts bearers of 
“orders” who organized a convoy, and carried along as much mer- 
chandise as they pleased. Since these “orders” were not congés, 
they had not to be viséd by the intendant, nor was the latter allowed 
to inspect the cargo of the convoy. Thus the governor’s couriers 
could safely load their canoes with barrels of brandy and peddle it 
to the Indians in exchange for their pelts. Such “orders” were sent 
under the flimsiest pretexts, and soon there was a procession of 
“couriers” along the route to the West. 

It did not take the king very long to see through this scheme of 
Frontenac, and the governor was explicitly commanded by the regu- 
lations of 1693-1694 to grant no more than twenty-five congés 
annually, and that when “orders” had to be sent to distant posts, 
they should be entrusted only to those who had received the regular 
trade permits.*? 

It is not difficult to see how these royal regulations would affect 
Cadillac’s interests. Ever since his coming to America, he had not 
been doing so well. With his new appointment, however, he “had 
struck it rich.” But he foresaw that this opportunity would be 
jeopardized if he were prevented from selling the only “merchan- 
dise’”’ he ever had in mind. The missionaries, he knew, were 
against selling brandy to the Indians because of the inevitable dis- 
orders which accompanied the liquor traffic, because of the injustice 
done to the natives, and because this trade, as Frontenac and Cadillac 
understood it, ruined the missions. The missionaries who were the 
main obstacle on his road to riches, therefore became at once Cadil- 
lac’s personal enemies; and since he modestly identified himself 
with the commonwealth, this made them enemies of the state. Under 
the circumstances difficulties between the Jesuits and the command- 
ant were inevitable. 


51 The above résumé is based on the official correspondence for the 
years 1691-1694. Cf. especially, Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, 
[1693], AC, C 11E, 14:20-20v; the king’s instructions were embodied in 
the ordinance issued by Champigny, September 11, 1693, AC, C 11A, 12: 
262-263. See also Frontenac’s ordinance of September 12, 1693, AC, C 
11E, 14:3-3v; and Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [May 8], 1694, 


AC, B 17:78-78v. 
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The /ezt-motiv of all the letters which he wrote during his three 
years in the West is the same as that of the above memoir, which 
was written, it must be remembered, before he left for Michilimac- 
kinac. The letters all contain variations of the same themes: the 
ambition of the Jesuits; their objections to inspectors reporting what 
was taking place in the missions; and their resentment because 
the presence of such inspectors curtailed the profits of their alleged 
trading activities. These accusations showed little originality, for 
Cadillac was merely repeating what Frontenac had written twenty 
years earlier. It is somewhat amusing to hear the two compeers 
claiming that before they came upon the scene, nobody had had 
perspicacity enough to penetrate, or courage enough to lay bare, the 
wily schemes of the Jesuits of Canada. 

As we shall see, the only reason why the Jesuits opposed Cadillac 
was because he not only allowed the unrestricted sale of brandy to 
the Indians, but did all in his power to increase it. And the reason 
why the commandant was so incensed against the missionaries was 
his realization that their opposition was the cause of a slight curtail- 
ment of the enormous profits which he made from the trade. When 
he arrived at Michilimackinac, his whole capital consisted in his pay 
of 1,000 livres a year. Three years later, he was able to send to 
France 27,596 livres 4 sols, which represented only a part of the net 
profit he made by cheating the Indians and the French.** 

The actual origin of his difficulties with the Jesuits of Michili- 
mackinac was as follows. Before leaving Montreal, Cadillac and 
Frontenac together had concocted an ordinance according to which 
the sale of brandy to the Indians was allowed, but to make them 
drunk was forbidden. In his later disputes with the Jesuits Cadillac 
constantly appealed to the fact that he was obeying his ordinance, 
but was careful not to let the missionaries know that the provisions 
of this ordinance were quite different from those of the royal ordi- 
nance which he was supposed to promulgate in the West. Even 
Champigny was not aware of this until the following year. 

If we had no evidence on this point except the letter of the 
intendant, the admirers of Frontenac and Cadillac might contend 
that this evidence is invalid as coming from a man prejudiced against 


52 Champigny to Pontchartrain, July 3, 1698, AC, C 11A, 16:93. This 
letter is translated in MHS, X XXIII, 86-94. In the preceding year, October 
15, La Touche had written to the minister, “Nobody ever made so much 
money in so short a time,” as Cadillac did at Michilimackinac. AC, C 11A, 
15:165. 
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the two partners; but as we shall see, Cadillac himself admitted 
three years later that he published at Michilimackinac an ordinance 
quite at variance with the one based on the decrees of the king. 


On November 5, 1694, Frontenac and Champigny signed a letter 
in which the following passage occurs: 


Both of us have carefully considered what was the best course to follow 
with regard to supplying brandy to the distant posts. His Majesty did us 
the honor of informing us that those who live in those distant posts should 
have enough brandy for their needs; but at the same time, they must be 
prevented from abusing this permission and from buying as much brandy 
as they wish to carry into the depths of the wilderness, where they would 
seek out the Indians hunting there, and sell the brandy to them. This is 
against the intention and the ordinances of his Majesty. To prevent this 
abuse and its consequences ;—namely, to prevent the French from robbing 
the Indians, as has often happened in the case of some who, after making 
the Indians drunk, obtain all their pelts for a small quantity of brandy,— 
to prevent such an abuse, we have found no better way than to allow each 
man to take one pot a month, and to forbid him from employing it except 
for his personal use. This measure should cut short all abuses, and will 
not contribute to drunkenness among the Indians, the prevention of which 
the Sieur de Frontenac has always expressly recommended to all the com- 
mandants whom he sent to these posts, as the Sieur de Louvigny can testify. 

The Sieur de Frontenac is so opposed to drunkenness and to the dis- 
orders caused by it that, fearing lest it might give rise to brawls and fights 
between the Iroquois and the Ottawa who came to Montreal, and lest these 
Indians should use this pretext [of being drunk] to satisfy their mutual 
hatred and enmity, the Sieur de Frontenac thought fit to forbid the selling 
or giving of brandy to the Indians until after the meetings wherein the peace 
conditions were to be discussed, and until both [Iroquois and Ottawa were 
about to} return to their respective country.5% 


One would be more readily inclined to believe the sincerity of 
Frontenac’s opposition to drunkenness among the Indians if he had 
taken effective measures against it. Instead, he nullified the ordi- 
nance upon which he and Champigny had agreed, by giving secret 
instructions to Cadillac as appears from the following letter of the 
intendant: 

In September 1694, I issued an ordinance which I showed to M. de 


Frontenac.54 In conformity with the orders which his Majesty sent us in 
his despatch of May 8,55 I ruled that each individual leaving for the distant 


53 Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 5, 1694, 
RAPQ, 1928, 207. 


54 Ordinance of Champigny, September 11, 1693, AC, C 11A, 12:262- 
263. 

55 Cf. Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [May 8], 1694, AC, 
B 17:82-82v. 
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posts could take thirteen pots of brandy for his personal use and no more. 
M. de Lamothe, captain, commandant at Michilimackinac in the Ottawa 
country, took a copy of this ordinance before leaving Montreal, where it 
had been made public in his presence with the understanding that he would 
promulgate and enforce it at Michilimackinac. Instead, he kept it under 
cover, and published another ordinance which merely forbade making the 
Indians drunk. I felt it to be my duty to speak about this to M. de Fron- 
tenac. He told me that he had given orders to M. de Lamothe to act as 
he did, and that ended the matter. However, I should like to let you know, 
my Lord, how important it is to enforce his Majesty's regulations in this 
matter .... otherwise pretexts will never be lacking for continuing the 
brandy traffic in the distant posts, where it is carried on simply because of 
the exhorbitant profits made by the French, to the detriment of the Indians 
who despoil themselves of everything in order to obtain brandy simply for 
the purpose of getting drunk. If, in certain circumstances, it is necessary 
to give some brandy to the Indians, it would be better to give it to them as 
a present from the king, with such prudence that no harm would ensue. 

The commandant of a post so distant as Michilimackinac takes upon 
himself great authority, especially since there is a considerable number of 
Frenchmen and of Indians there, as well as a garrison, and much business 
is transacted. It would therefore be well to have on the spot an honest 
man, a subdelegate of the intendant as it were, who would receive all 
presents sent to the Indians and would see to it that these presents are 
actually given to them.5¢ 


This letter, which speaks for itself, enables us to appraise Fron- 
tenac’s loud protests that he was opposed to the brandy trade at 
their true value. It is impossible to believe that he was unaware of 
the Indians’ racial weakness with regard to intoxicating liquor. The 
fact that he let them be supplied an unlimited quantity of brandy 
and still expected or even ordered them to stay sober, clearly shows 
how much reliance can be given to his repeated statements that he 
was more opposed than anyone else to drunkenness among the In- 
dians and to the disorders which inevitably followed. 

An incident recorded in one of Cadillac's letters several years 
later throws considerable light on his own attitude at this time, and 
reveals the true worth of his loud denials that the brandy trade was 
the cause of all the disorders about which the missionaries 
complained. 

In a letter dated August 30, 1702, Carheil wrote to Champigny 
that the commandants appointed to Michilimackinac had come there 


56 Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 6, 1695, AC, C 11A, 13: 
255v-266. Of this letter, Margry printed only the page immediately pre- 
ceding the passage quoted in the text. He evidently saw that this document 
placed his hero in a rather sorry light, and he was clearly not prepared 
to make radical changes in his interpretation of Cadillac’s commandantship 
at Michilimackinac. 
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solely for the purpose of trading, making an agreement to this effect with 
their soldiers, without troubling themselves about anything else. They have 
no dealings with the missionaries, except with regard to matters wherein 
they consider the latter useful for the furtherance of their own temporal 
affairs; and beyond that they are hostile to the Fathers as soon as the latter 
take a stand against disorders which being in accord neither with the service 
of God nor with the service of the king, are nevertheless advantageous to 
the trade of the commandants, who sacrifice everything to that trade. That 
is the sole cause of the disorderliness in our missions, which has so desolated 
them through the ascendancy that the commandant have obtained over the 
missionaries, by assuming all authority over both the French and the Indians, 
that we can now do nothing except labor in vain under their domination.5? 
They have carried this to such a point as to institute criminal proceedings 
and groundless juridical indictments against us for performing the very 
functions of our ministry and for doing our duty. This was the consistent 
policy of M. de Lamothe, who would not even allow us to use the word 
“désordres’” and who even brought suit against Father Pinet for having 
used that word [in a sermon}.5§ 


Three weeks after Carheil wrote those lines, Cadillac sent from 
Quebec a lengthy report to Pontchartrain on the advantages of De- 
troit and on the necessity of lending support to that recently founded 
settlement. In this report he narrated what allegedly took place at 
a meeting held at the governor's house in Quebec. At this meeting, 
he said, seeing that Michilimackinac was an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of Detroit, he had asked that the old post be abandoned, that 
the mission be closed and that the two Jesuits stationed there be sent 
to Detroit to take care of the Hurons and of the Ottawa, who, accord- 
ing to him, had moved thither from Michilimackinac. These recom- 
mendations, he went on to say, were supported by Ruette d’Auteuil 
whose remarks Cadillac records as follows: 


If that mission [Michilimackinac} remains, as it is now the scene of 
all debauchery, serving as retreat for all [who are} in rebellion against the 
orders of the king, and for the libertines who set out from Montreal every 
day, going there by way of the Grand River [the Ottawa], and taking with 


57 Compare the French text in Thwaites with the extract in Margry, 
V, ev, who here as in many other places suppressed or garbled the evidence 
to give some verisimilitude to his silly theories. After misquoting Carheil’s 
letter, he begins his comments thus: “Le passage est clair.” A comparison 
between what Carheil wrote and what Margry says he wrote makes some- 
thing else much clearer. What M. de Kerallain wrote of a Canadian 
author is also —— to Margy: “II ne lit point les textes qu’il a sous 
les yeux; quand il les lit, il ne les comprend pas; quand il les comprend, il 
les fausse aussitét qu’il y voit la moindre utilité.” Cited by C. de Roche 
monteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVIII€ siécie, 2 volumes 
Paris, 1906, I, 109, note 1. 

58 Carheil to Champigny, August 30, 1702, JR, 65:201. The translation 


has been revised. 
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them an enormous quantity of brandy which they sell to the Indians, it will 
be impossible for the Company to keep up the post on the Strait {Detroit}. 
For, so far from the Indians of Michilimackinac and the neighborhood 
coming to Detroit to trade, those of Detroit will go to Michilimackinac 
an account of the attraction of finding brandy there, of which they are 
deprived not only at Detroit by the good order that has been established 
there, but also at Montreal. And addressing himself to the Superior of 
the Jesuits [Father Bouvart}], he [Ruette d’Auteuil] told him that they 
[the Jesuits} had at all times complained of the abominations and the 
scandals caused by liquor at Michilimackinac, and that they were right; 
but that he was surprised to see that, although the governor general had 
provided a remedy for it by the wise orders he had given regarding Detroit, 
and by the just measures which the Company had taken with its agents, so 
that everybody could bear witness that nothing contrary to what had been 
ordered went on there, yet these same abominations and this same disorderly 
conduct were perpetuated at Michilimackinac by rebels and libertines, and 
nowadays they [the Jesuits} looked on without saying a word and without 
complaining of them.59 


This fine speech breathing righteous indignation which is sup- 
posed to have been made by d’Auteuil is from beginning to end a 
pure invention of Cadillac who had every reason for writing in that 
vein to Jerome Pontchartrain; for at the time of this letter, one year 
after the foundation of Detroit, that village was far from being the 
prosperous settlement described in Cadillac’s earlier letters and re- 
ports. He had come to the conclusion that Detroit and Michili- 
mackinac could not subsist together, and that one of the two posts 
must go. The true reason behind this view, a reason which he does 
not mention to Pontchartrain, was that he could not bear the thought 
of having someone else trading in the Northwest, and wanted all 
trade to be carried on at Detroit; not because he had the develop- 
ment of the post at heart, but because he personally would profit by 
this trade. 

The irony of the situation was that at the very moment when the 
Jesuits were being accused by Cadillac in this letter of “not saying 
a word,” of not complaining of the disorders at Michilimackinac, 
the fierce denunciation of Father de Carheil, which we have quoted 
in part, was already on its way to Quebec. More important still is 
the fact that in this same letter Cadillac, who a few years previously 
had been ready to sue the Jesuits of Michilimackinac because Father 
Pinet had used the word ‘“‘désordres” in a sermon, puts into the 
mouth of d’Auteuil an eloquent denunciation of these very 
“désordres,”” which he describes all the more vividly because he was 





59 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 25, 1702, MHS, XXXIII, 145. 
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himself an eye-witness of them, and makes his spokesman end with 
a demand that the mission be closed because of those ‘“‘désordres”’ 
which he himself had done so much to promote. 

We have commented on this later letter at such length because 
through it we can see in their true perspective the dealings of Cadil- 
lac with the Jesuits during his stay at Michilimackinac, and can 
evaluate at their proper worth the letters, reports and memoirs 
written by himself and by Frontenac during this period. 


(To be continued) 


JEAN DELANGLEZ 


Institute of Jesuit History 
Loyola University 




















Notes and Comments 


After a pardonable delay there has come from the press of the 
Illinois State Historical Library a set of two volumes which will 
receive a handsome welcome. The title of the set is self explanatory: 
Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939, compiled by Jay Monaghan. The 
work is further described as Volumes XXXI and XXXII of the 
Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, whose general 
editorship has been for more than a decade in the capable hands of 
Paul M. Angle. 

Lincoln Bibliography is a definitive compilation. It is a vast 
work and its utility can scarcely be described. Fortunately the best 
appreciation of the volumes has already been written. It is the 
Foreword of the volumes, written by James G. Randall, in which 
the scope and significance of “Lincolniana” are aptly set forth. This 
Foreword is foliowed by Mr. Monaghan’s Introduction, wherein is 
traced the development of Lincoln bibliographies and Lincoln collec- 
tions. In this the compiler explains the old and new definitions of 
Lincolniana, adopting the one prepared by Theodore C. Pease and 
Paul M. Angle. Accordingly, the two volumes include: “All printed 
books and pamphlets dealing principally with (1) Abraham Lincoln 
(2) his ancestry (3) his wife, children, stepmother and sister... . 
or (4) having the name of Abraham Lincoln prominently in their 
titles.” All other materials are excluded, “except where they contain 
sufficient informational material to render them permanently valu- 
able.” 

The list begins with 1839 and gives the items published year by 
year through the following hundred years. There are 2,017 items in 
the 519 pages of the first volume, and the list ends with number 
3,958 on page 470 of the second. Then follow about forty plates 
of title pages in foreign languages. The excellent index runs over 
ninety pages. The editing and printing is exceptionally well done, 
while the price for the set, five dollars, is reasonable beyond expecta- 
tion. A wide distribution of these valuable volumes will be the 
reward to the compiler and editor. 


* * * * 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
edited by Alice E. Smith, was published in 1944 at Madison, Wis- 
consin. This carefully prepared calendar falls into the classification 
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of books which are essential for the scholar but which cannot ade- 
quately be reviewed. Its advent, however, must be noted and ad- 
vertised, even though only a thousand copies have been printed. It 
should receive a warm welcome from the many historians familiar 
with the great collection of documents resting in the Wisconsin 
depository. 

Edward P. Alexander, Director of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, in his Foreword, characterizes the volumes as a work of 
codperative scholarship, and mentions the workers who aided the 
Editor upon whose shoulders the major tasks appear to have fallen. 
The list of materials does not, of course, include those in the Draper 
Collection, since these have long been published in the Descriptive 
List of Manuscripts, and it excludes also numbers of bundles of 
papers of ten or fewer items. According to the Editor of the Guide, 
almost 100,000 pieces have been added to the Wisconsin Historical 
Society's collection since 1940, when the number of unbound pieces 
was 620,000 and the volumes 2,500. 

By picking some of the 802 entries in the Guide, one can illustrate 
the types of manuscripts in the collection. Thus, item 40 describes 
the papers of William W. Bates, a shipbuilder at Manitowoc and 
Chicago; item 140 is a box of miscellaneous letters received by 
George Clinton while governor of New York from 1777 to 1795; 
item 240 is a copy of records of a court proceeding of Fort Chartres, 
Illinois, dated 1768; item 340 is ten boxes of papers regarding Jesuit 
Relations, including documents running from 1612 to 1865 not used 
by Thwaites, and correspondence concerning the editing and publish- 
ing of his work; item 440 is the Correspondence of the Madison 
Park and Pleasure Drive Association; item 540 is a box of papers of 
Lewis S. Patrick on Marinette history; item 640 is the register of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Veteran Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Association; 
and item 740 consists of diaries of John K. Williams. These and 
other papers of attorneys, explorers, missionaries, judges, governors, 
societies, churches, banks, legislators, and sociologists, to mention a 
few classifications, indicate the rapidly accumulating body of docu- 
ments available for those who are writing the history of the great 
mid-western commonwealth. 


* * %* * 


The American Association for State and Local History last year 
published Historical Societies in the United States and Canada, A 
Handbook, compiled and edited by Christopher Crittenden, Editor, 
and Doris Godard, Editorial Associate. The previous edition of the 
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Handbook in 1936 had 583 historical organizations accounted for in 
its pages, while the present has 904 in its coverage and another 463 
merely listed. This is a very handy book with an excellent index. 

In connection with this list of active historical societies and 
groups we must note a book on their historical development in the 
United States. It is entitled American Historical Societies, 1790-1860, 
by Leslie W. Dunlap, Assistant Librarian, University of Wisconsin, 
and was privately printed at Madison in 1944. The first 133 pages 
are given to the history of the foundings and activities of the so- 
cieties, while the last portion is devoted to a brief description of the 
sixty-five societies of pre-Civil War days. 

As for the purpose of the study of local history one can do no 
better than read an article in Michigan History Magazine for 
January-March, 1945, written by Dr. Edward P. Alexander, President 
of the American Association for State and Local History, and en- 
titled ‘Getting the Most Out of Local History.” Herein is found 
sufficient inspiration for the student of the past of his locality, with 
some sage advice to teachers on the gathering and uses of materials. 

There is in this respect another article of note: ‘The Institute of 
American History at Stanford University,” by Edgar Eugene Robin- 
son, which appeared in the Teachers’ Section of The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for December, 1944. This has much to 
do with the definition of the scope and purpose of American history, 
but it is more significant as an expression of the action taken out 
West to encourage and to enforce the study of the history of our 
country in schools and colleges. Conferences of university, college, 
and high school teachers of California have been held to discuss 
and to check a trend toward teaching various courses under the guise 
of ‘American History.” Other articles bearing self-explanatory titles 
have appeared regarding history as it is and as it should be taught. 
Among these we recall “History: Its Place in Liberal Education,” by 
Hans Kohn, in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin for 
May, 1944, and “Why Teach American History?’ by Max Savelle 
in The Educational Forum for May, 1944. Along more particular 
lines there is an article by Erna Gunther, “Museums and the Teach- 
ing of History,” in the January, 1945, Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 
another in the July, 1944, Southwestern Historical Quarterly by 
Eugene C. Barker, ‘‘A Plea for More History in Business,” and two 
articles in Social Studies for October, 1944. 

These, however, are only some of the many addresses and 
writings in the historical periodicals, which were occasioned by the 
accusations that students of the present day, particularly in the armed 
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forces, were deficient in their knowledge of American history. As 
we have stated before in these comments, there is ample opportunity 
for reading and studying our national and local past. Problems and 
defects in teaching we may have, but no one can gainsay our interest. 


* * * * 


The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association, 
which was formed in 1934, has recently published the eighth volume 
of its first series of books. It is Argentine Riddle, by Felix J. Weil, 
(The John Day Company, New York, 1944, pp. 297). The pur- 
pose of the Association is stated broadly in its title. The first six 
volumes of Series I of its publications, as well as the three volumes 
of Proceedings of Series II and the one volume of Series III, adhered 
to the program arranged originally by librarians and bibliographers. 
But this last work was issued in codperation with the Latin Ameri- 
can Economic Institute, before which Mr. Weil delivered two lec- 
tures in 1942 and 1943 that finally emerged as Argentine Riddle. 

The first reaction to the book is a feeling of curiosity. Why 
should an association devoted to library and bibliography problems 
straggle into the Argentine muddle by publishing what appears to 
be another diagnosis of La Plata ailments? Felix J. Weil, of the 
Institute of Social Research of Columbia University, was formerly 
director of a large grain exporting company and/or director of some 
leading Argentine corporations. He saw that there was much con- 
fusion in our textbooks regarding the Argentine economic affairs 
and that the country seemed to be an enigma. To him the politics 
and economics were no mystery or no riddle. He presents his 
reasons for his attitude in a popular style with innumerable sta- 
tistics, and with various deductions and predictions. His citations 
are chiefly from official figures, newspapers, current magazines, po- 
litical speeches, and several books by journalists. These are all 
subject to comment, criticism or enlargements. Since so much of 
the book is of a controversial nature it will take some time to 
evaluate it as a contribution, though it has assembled a vast number 
of facts available for disputants. An excellent opportunity for a 
critical study of statistics is opened in the pages of the ‘“Excursus 
on the Injudicious Use of Statistics.” Mr. Weil warns against dis- 
tortions of the Argentine picture by those who quote statistics un- 
critically but passes up the special study of statistical errors. Certain 
biases lend a color of propaganda to many pages of the book. 





